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WON iT LAST. 



CHAPTER I. 

A S the two friends were taking leave of 
■^^ eacli other, Lord Armington saw a 
post-chaise drive into the yard, and Mr. Fair- 
leigh get out and walk quickly up to them. 

" Ah, he has heard of the quarrel, and 
will endeavour to make it up, but he dbes 
not make much impression on the re- 
jected lover," thought Lord Armington, 
as he saw the three friends enter the bar- 
racks. 

The result of this interview with Mr. 
Lethbridge was his return home, full of dis- 
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may and reproaclies to his daughter for her 
base conduct, which has been told in a pre- 
vious chapter. It was impossible just at 
that moment that either of the two friends 
could absent himself, otherwise Captain 
Morton would most willingly have accom- 
panied the disappointed, miserable father 
on his journey home, for they both felt that 
in his failing health this bitter trial and dis- 
appointment must endanger his life. And 
they were right, for he became so ill that 
two hours later, when he stopped to change 
horses at the halfway town, he could go no 
farther. He was, moreover, in such a state 
of* helpless despondency that he felt in no 
hurry to return home ; and dreading the 
interview with his daughter, he thought it 
better to remain at this town for the night, 
and travel the rest of the way in the 
morning. 

Captain Morton was not able to leave 
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Minsterton till the next afternoon, and 
therefore could not arriveat Mrs. Beran's 
house till near six o'clock. On his arrival 
at Yew-tree Lodge, he found to his disap- 
pointment that neither Mrs. Bevan nor 
Edith was ^rt home. The servant said that 
they had received intelligence that a dread- 
ful accident had happened to Mr. Fairleigh, 
and Miss Fairleigh had sent to beg that 
they would drive in to Suttonfields, where 
her father lay in the greatest danger, at 
Mistress Warburton's house. 

" And is Mrs. Fairleigh gone there also?^ 
inquired Captain Morton, who was horror- 
struck at this sad news. 

" We have not heard, sir, of Mrs. Fair- 
leigh since, though the messenger said that 
his missus was took with his-terics and 
gone a'most mad." 

Captain Morton had ridden from Minster- 
ton, where he left the stage-coach, and he 

b2 
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determined to ride off to Suttonfields, try- 
to see Edith, and ascertain what had really 
happened. 

Susan Warburton had spent some very 
anxious days and nights by her poor young 
niece's bedside, but on the morning of the 
third day she was so much better that the 
invalid persuaded her aunt to return home 
and rest, and promised to send for her 
again should she get worse. Therefore 
Susan Warburton determined to go, and 
just as she was ready to start, while wait- 
ing at the door for her nephew's gig, she 
saw a crowd round a carriage and four 
horses, which was standing at the door of 
the new hotel, where she had heard that old 
Mr. Dalton of Delamere was staying. 
On looking nearer, she saw the well-known 
Delamere quarterings on the carriage, and 
could distinguish the figure of the old man 
sitting in the corner propped up with pil- 
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lows, and with a green shade over his eyes. 
Her niece's maid said that she had seen the 
old gdntleman hfted into the carriage just 
before by two servants. Then a tall and 
gaily-dressed lady, with a thick veil over 
her face, entered the carriage, and two 
servants got up on the box. The door was 
slammed-to by the bowing innkeeper, and 
the horses started at full gallop. 

" Post-horses ! where can he be going ?" 
inquired Miss Warburton, half to herself. 

" Nurse Vincent says he's going to for- 
eign parts, and that his own four black 
horses and coachmen were sent home to 
Delamere yesterday." 

" To foreign parts ! — what can all this 
mean ?" thought Sjisan ; but there was no 
time for inquiry, as her nephew's gig came 
up to the door at that moment, with the 
gardener, or rather the man-of rail- work, who 
was to drive her to the nearest town, where 
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she was to catch the coach for Suttonfields. 
Her nephew had been called away early 
that morning, to attend some sick person at 
a distance, so she could not tell him, as she 
would otherwise have done, to inquire at 
the hotel, and ascertain where the old gen- 
tleman had gone. 

It also flashed through her mind, as she 
was driving out of the town, that there had 
been a wedding, the day before, at a village 
two miles off, and that her nephew had 
been sent for in a hurry to perform the 
ceremony, the clergyman of the parish hav- 
ing been taken suddenly ill. 

" Could the old miser have possibly mar- 
ried the handsome woman who was report- 
ed to have unbounded influence over him ?" 
was the anxious thought which haunted her 
imagination most disagreeably during the 
journey home. 
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When she arrived at Suttonfields, she 
dismounted from the coach at the inn, and 
walked quickly towards her own little house 
at the outskirts of the town. As she ap- 
proached the corner of a street from which 
she could see her own little garden and the 
gable-end of her house, which looked over 
it, she saw a great crowd of people near it. 
She rushed on, fearing some accident had 
happened, and then saw Dr. Nolan s car- 
riage driving up at a furious rate from the 
other end of the street. The crowd made 
way for it with some difficulty, and Susan 
saw Dr. Nolan get out in a hurry and dis- 
appear under the shade of her rose-covered 
passage across the garden. Of course she. 
followed as quickly as possible, dreading 
lest her sister might have been suddenly 
taken ill ; but the great crowd of anxious 
faces around puzzled her, as did a few 
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strange words which reached her ears, such 
as— "Im sure it's too late," " He's kiUed/' 
'' The doctor 'U do he no good." 

" What has happened ?" she inquired of 
the butcher's boy, who stood staring at her 
over the gate. 

" Oh, mistress, it's Mr. Fairleigh, what 
fell from his horse agin that there curbstone 
and cut his head terrible. I see'd un fall 
and helped to pick un up, and Jem Mason 
and I carried un in to your house, mistress, 
'cause it was the nearest." 

Susan did not wait to hear more, but ran 
into her house, and saw through the open 
door of her Kttle dining-room Dr. Nolan 
standing near the sofa, and there lay the 
apparently insensible form of the man to 
whom in her happy youth she had been en- 
gaged. His eyes were closed, and the blood 
was flowing profusely from a deep wound 
on his forehead. Not a word was said 
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whUe Dr. Nolan felt his pulse and careful- 
ly examined the wound, and then Susan 
found that her sister had been carried down 
stairs, and was sitting in her wheeling- 
chair at the other side of the room. Dr. 
Nolan had fortunately been visiting a lady 
at the farther end of the town when the 
rumour of the accident reached him, so 
there had been very little delay ; and the 
servant, before he arrived, had, by Peggy's 
direction, endeavoured to get the wounded 
man to swallow some restorative. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SUSAN could do nothing — she stood at 
the door as if spell-bound, watch- 
ing the doctor's movements. His back 
was turned to her, so that she could not 
see his face, or gather any hope from its 
expression. She was afraid to advance or 
stop, almost to breathe, lest she should 
disturb the sufferer, or have her worst 
fears confirmed. Still more did she dread 
lest the sufferer should recognise herself, 
and be thus reminded of former times and 
scenes which, unless he had learned to for- 
get, must have marred the happiness of his 
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apparently prosperous life. So deeply ab- 
sorbed was she in her vivid memories of 
long ago that she seemed half insensible 
to the present, and for some moments did 
not even see the energetic gestures of her 
sister Peggy, who, her feelings being less 
deeply touched by past scenes, had pre- 
sence of mind enough to perceive that Mr. 
Fairleigh's family ought to be informed of 
his dangerous state ; but as she was afraid 
to speak, and could not move off her 
chair, she had no means of communicating 
with her sister except by signs. But when 
at last she caught her eye, Susan under- 
stood at once, without a word being utter- 
ed, what ought to be done ; and she hur- 
ried softly out of the room, to despatch a 
messenger to Frampton Court. She also 
told the man to go afterwards to Yew- 
tree Lodge, and inform Mrs. Bevan and 
Miss Freville of the accident. 
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As she returned to the drawing-room 
she met Peggy, who was being wheeled 
but of it, as Dr. Nolan said that the 
sufferer must be quite quiet. The doctor 
said he would remain by Mr. Fairleigh till 
the surgeon arrived, for whom he had sent 
when he ascertained the extreme danger 
of the case. 

She must not then return to the room, 
and he had not seen her ! He might even 
die without recognising her, without being 
aware that one who had loved him deeply 
all through life was near. Although she 
had wished for his sake that he might not 
recognise her, yet she could not help long- 
ing to see him, to meet his eyes once 
more, if it were only to convince him by 
' her looks how entirely he was forgiven. 

She had sent to Yew-tree Lodge for seve- 

ft 

ral reasons — first, because she thought 
Edith's presence might be of some use to 
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the wife and daughter when they came ; 
and secondly, because during her journey 
home she had resolved to inform the Fre- 
viUes of the mysterious appearance of Mr* 
Dalton, and his departure for "foreign 
parts." 

Susan then helped her sister up to the 
drawing-room, and passed an hour of 
painful suspense, near the little bow- win- 
dow looking out on the garden, listen- 
ing intently for any sound in the 
room below. All was still — no sound 
reached her straining ears but the hum 
of bees among the flowers under the win- 
dow. 

The crowd in the road outside had dis- 
persed, so no one appeared in the little 
street. It was on one of the hot day& 
towards the end of August, when, after a 
rainy Summer, the sun seems to oppress 
one with its fierce brightness ; and, as J, 
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P. Bichter says, when one is inclined to sad- 
ness, there is nothing more oppressive than 
€1 cloudless midday sun in Midsummer. 
But now the evening shadows began to 
creep along the rose-covered wall, and left 
the south bow- window in shade ; and 
Susan remembered that Mrs. Fairleigh and 

« 

her daughter might arrive at any moment. 
Of course they knew nothing of her for- 
mer history, she thought ; or if by chance a 
rumour of it had reached their ears, it 
would never cross their minds at such an 
anxious moment as this. A carriage drove 
up to the garden-gate, but, strange to say, 
it was not Mrs. Fairleigh's. Mrs. Bevan 
and Edith stepped quickly out of it, and 
Susan went softly downstairs, to meet 
them in the garden passage. Then horses' 
footsteps were heard outside, and they saw 
Clarissa Fairleigh jump off her horse at the 
gate. 
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" Am I too late ?" she inquired in breath- 
less anxiety. " I could not wait for mam- 
ma, but — ^but— I believe she is coming — 
where is he ? Oh, take me to him." 

Susan led her towards the little dining- 
room, and they found Dr. Nolan standing 
at the door. 

•* Hush 1 do not speak," he whispered to 
Clarissa; "but you may come in and sit 
quietly by his sofa. I am glad your mo- 
ther did not come," he added, with a look 
of contempt. . The fact was that Mrs. Fair- 
leigh had been so bewildered and hysteri- 
cal that she had seemed scarcely to know 
what she was doing. Clarissa had ordered 
the carriage to be got ready instantly, and 
wanted to start in it, but Mrs. Fairleigh had 
implored her to wait till she was somewhat 
recovered ; whereupon Clarissa had become 
impatient, and rushed out to thq stable, where 
she found her own horse ready, as she had 
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intended to ride that afternoon. She had 
immediately mounted it, and told the groom 
to follow. 

And now she stood by her father's side, 
not knowing whether he was alive or not. 
His eyes were open, but he evidently did 
not see or know her, and then she turned 
her anxiously bewildered gaze on the 
doctor. He shook his head, but whispered 
softly, *' He may live, but he has not re- 
covered consciousness. Be calm — all de- 
pends upon his being spared, the least agi- 
tation. Yes, you may hold his hand," he 
added, as he saw by the poor girl's tearless 
eyes how overwhelming the blow was to 
her. As she covered her father's cold hand 
with kisses her tears began to flow ; but she 
bravely checked her sobs, and tried to look 
hopeful in case he should become aware of 
her presence. Still holding his hand to her 
lips she knelt down and prayed, the first 
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fervent prayer, the first vow, she had ever 
breathed. " Oh, if he would but recover, 
nothing would ever tempt me to offend 
him — to offend God again." The passion- 
ate anger, the fatal jealousy, which had 
marred her happiness and his, seemed now 
like some horrible dream, some fatal de- 
lusion, which she could never feel again. 
She became aware now for the first time 
how deeply she loved her father, and was 
lost in astonishment to think how cruelly 
she had behaved, how wantonly and use- 
lessly she had broken his heart — all for the 
sake of revenge on Edith. The scales had 
fallen from her eyes, and she saw plainly 
how deeply she had wronged that simple 
girl. The silent hours she passed by hei? 
dying father made a deeper impression up- 
on her, and developed her mind far more, 
than a long life had ever done to her mo- 
ther ; and before the hours had passed she 

VOL. II. c 
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became convinced that this bitter trial 
had been sent on purpose for her, and that 
it seemed to have altered her very nature. 
Oh ! if her father could but look on her 
once more — ^that he might see the change 
and try to forgive. He would forgive if he 
could now read her heart ; but now another 
overwhelming thought strikes her mind, 
that Charles Lethbridge never could. Then 
she dismissed the thought of him, as if she 
felt it was sacrilege to be conscious of any 
other suffering, to regard any loss of happi- 
ness in this world. It could — it ought to 
be nothing in comparison with this awful 
misfortune — the loss of her loving parent. 
A slight sound was heard outside the door ; 
she knew it was her mother's voice, and 
she dreaded her presence ; and yet this was, 
she knew, a selfish feeling, for surely her 
poor mother had a right to be with her 
husband now. Dr. Nolan had left Clarissa 
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alone with her father, but he now entered 
the room, to see how the patient was, before 
he admitted Mrs. Fairleigh, for he feared 
lest she should not be able to control her 
feelings. 

She was shocked indeed to see the change 
on her husband's face ; and she had so long 
accustomed herself to look upon him as a 
kind of impediment to her rise in the 
world of fashion, and also as a daily re- 
proach to her for her selfish perversity, 
that her feelings were more stirred than 
even Dr. Nolan had expected. ♦ 

" Poor man, what a miserable life must 
have been his !" thought the doctor, when 
he saw the dull look of half bewilderment, 
half horror which contorted Mrs. Fair- 
leigh's still handsome features. 

Then he looked on the daughter, and 
his experienced eye and acute knowledge 
of. human nature derived hope from the 

c2 
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■ 

intensity of suffering ho saw depicted on 
the beautiful girl's face. Tho mixture of 
calmness and despair — of self-reproach and 
longing for pardon, which alternated in the 
speaking eyes, during the inquiring looks 
she now and then directed towards him, 
convinced him that this sorrow would bo 
for her advantage in her future life. 
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CHAPTER III. 

II yi EANWHILE Edith and Mrs. Bevan 
-LtX remained in the room upstairs with 
the Warburtons ; and, soon after Mrs. 
Fairleigh came, Edith, who was looking 
out of window without seeing anything, 
was startled to hear a well-known voice 
ask whether Miss Freville was there. 
The question was asked in such a low, 
hushed tone that it did not reach any of 
the occupants of the bow- window except 
herself ; but Susan Warburton saw, by the 
fiudden expression of delight on Edith's 
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face, that some one had arrived, and di* 
vined the cause of her blushing joy. 

" The extreme of happiness and the 
depths of sorrow," thought Susan, as she 
crept softly downstairs, that she might see 
if her supposition was right ; and if so, she 
determined, with the thoughtful sympathy 
for others which had adorned her life, ta 
take Captain Morton into the Jittle Summer- 
house — ^which was placed, as in very old- 
fashioned gardens, at the corner of the 
garden-wall — ^that the young people might 
have a conversation together out of hear- 
ing of that house of woe. They had not 
met since the day he proposed to her ; this- 
she remembered, and knew that there 
would be much to say and to know. 

She found him in the passage outside^ 
hesitating whether he should make hia 
presence known, feeling sudden misgivings 
that he ought not to have intruded or ex* 
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pected to see Edith in this house of woe, 
where her friend was watching in anxious 
suspense by the side of her dying father. 

Susan Warburton read all this in his 
expressive face, and, as she warmly shook 
his hand, she whispered, 

" Come with me across the garden, and 
I wdll bring her to you ; for she is not with 
her poor friend — she has not yet seen Miss 
Fairleigh or her mother." 

" Then she does not know the worst?" 

*'What do you mean? What can be 
worse than the sad state of her father ?" 

" That which, I fear, may have caused this 
awful calamity. Mr. Fairleigh left Sandbaye 
yesterday morning in a state of mind 
which, in his bad health, we greatly feared 
might prove fatal, and it seems that he 
ventured to mount his horse after a most 
painful interview he had with his daugh- 
ter." 
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" Oh ! that is much worse. Then I will 
hasten to send Edith, that you may explain 
all this, and she may then be better pre- 
pared to be of use to her friend, after the 
last sad moment, which I fear is coming 
too quickly, has arrived." 

"Yes; and that is why I ventured to 



come." 



" I quite understand," said Susan, as she 
preceded him up the Httle green, moss- 
covered flight of steps which led to the old 
Summer-house, and unlocked the door. 

It was a little square room, with win- 
dows at two sides, and there was a table 
covered with books and writings ; for Su- 
san often came there to read, and pursue 
her favourite studies in this quiet spot. 
The Uttle window looked out on a clear 
stream, which encircled half the garden ; 
and as it was the last residence at that 
end of Suttonfields, nothing was visible 
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but a pretty, though homely and rather 
flat country. Captain Morton stood at the 
window which overlooked the little river, 
and the rippling sound of the water, as it 
turned the rocky corner below, reminded 
him pleasantly of the spot at Yew-tree 
Lodge where he first met Edith. 

" What a happy sound !" he thought, as 
he looked out, " and how joyously the 
butterflies are hovering amid the sweet 
jessamine flowers 1" Then he felt a kind 
of self-reproach at the consciousness of his 
own great joy in the near proximity of a 
dying friend. 

In a few moments he heard Edith's light 
step on the stones outside. He opened 
the door, and her beaming yet tearful 
eyes looked into his once more. For some 
moments the bliss of meeting, after such 
a long absence, was too intense to be 
alloyed even by the painful scene which 
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was passing near. But, as they gradually 
began to talk of all that had happened 
since they met, they both felt half ashamed 
of their own selfish happiness. Captain 
Morton then told her of the strange and 
fatal letter Clarissa had sent to him, and 
that he feared she had marred her own 
happiness, and forfeited the deep love of 
the man she had accepted. 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Edith, " she loves 
him truly, I am certain ; and after this 
trial, if she loses her dear father, she will 
— oh ! she must then see plainly her fault, 
and become in time worthy of him. Do 
not let him quite despair. She was jealous 
of me — she could not help it, for I seemed 
to deprive her of your admiration. She 
was never crossed or contradicted in any 
of her fancies from earhest childhood, 
therefore she must find it very diflBcult to 
— ^to do what is right ; but she loves her 
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father, I know, and if — ^if she should lose 
him, she will suffer so much that she will 
become quite different." 

" I think that is very likely ; but, unfor- 
tunately, Charles was so enthusiastic about 
her, and his disappointment is so great, 
that he is inconsolable. I fear these 
southern natures are so violent that they 
do not easily forgive, stiQ less could he 
forget what she has done. I fear we can 
never even persuade him to see her again. 
But now, as to this mysterious walk by 
moonlight. You must explain." 

" Ah ! that is just what I long to tell 
you, for it seems to me very important." 
She then related all the circumstances of 
her expedition to her grandfather with her 
old nurse, and her apprehensions that the 
poor man was in a dying state ; her own 
and her nurse's conviction that he seemed 
almost dead, and her surprise at Miss 
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Warburton's account of his appearance at 
SnowviUe Baths, and the news that he had 
started on a foreign tour. 

Edith declared that she was most anxi- 
ous to visit the old place again with Cap- 
tain Morton, and see whether it was not 
some horrible trick, for the nurse main- 
tained it was impossible he could be fit to 
travel the next day. She could not be- 
lieve he had really travelled to SnowviUe, 
and was going abroad. Captain Morton 
agreed with Edith that it would be better to 
investigate it, and recommended her to wiite 
and ask her mother's advice on the matter. 

" She had better come and go with you," 
he said, "and T might perhaps be able to 
accompany you both, for it has often 
occurred to me that some means should be 
found to communicate with the old gentle- 
man, and that the servants, who seemed 
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to rule all his actions so strangely, should 
if possible be dismissed." 

Edith then explained her fears lest her 
foolish evasion, the shrinking and stupidity 
which prevented her from telling Clarissa 
what Mrs. Bevan had told her to say,^ 
might have confirmed the unfortunate girl 
in her jealous fears that Charles Leth- 
bridge in his moonlight walk really met 
her on purpose. 

" I had intended to say exactly the very 
words Mrs. Bevan told me," said Edith 
with tears in her eyes, "but — ^the moment 
I saw Clarissa's suspicious and angry looks 
I forgot it all, and only declared that I 
could-not tell the truth." 

" Of course you could not say what was 
not true, and I should have been very sorry 
if you had." 

" Then I was really not wrong ?" 
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" Certainly not, for if Miss Fairleigh had 
not sufficient confidence in you to know 
that you would tell her thie real circum- 
stances of the case, had it been possible, 
she would not have been better satisfied 
if you had been able to make up a plausi- 
ble story about it." 

"But you are thinking of something 
else, and you look anxious." 

"Yes, I am indeed; for just as I was 
leaving Sandbaye I heard that we should 
probably be sent to India, and then how 
will you like to leave your mother and all 
your friends, and have no one you care for 
but myself ? Ah 1 I knew it must be so 
— the idea makes you wretched." 

" No, it was only the suddenness, for I 
never thought of the possibility, which was 
very foolish," said Edith, while a hopeful, 
joyous smile brightened up the tears that 
would still glisten in her eyes. "I sup- 
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pose no happiness in tliis world can be 
quite without alloy." 

"And you love your parents, and all 
your poor villagers, so deeply that of 
course the trial of parting will be most 
fearful. I might exchange, but the loss 
of income would be perhaps more than I 
ought in justice to you to incur, particu- 
larly as I find your father will lose much 
by some mortgage which he will soon be 
obliged to pay off." 

"That is indeed the case," said Edith, 
^* and it has caused great anxiety to him 
and poor mamma, how to avert another 
portion of the poor old Freville property 
from being sold. It has been the great 
object of his life to try to pay off the in- 
cumbrances left by his grandfather on 
the estates." 

"And Mr. Dalton has never helped in 
any way, and gave your mother no fortune 
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at all ? What a strange man he must be !" 
" Strange indeed ; and Miss Warburton 
has also just told me of an idea that enter- 
ed her mind, in consequence of having 
heard that a wedding took place, in a 
church two miles off, the day he was at 
Snowville; and her description of the 
smartly-dressed lady who was sitting in 
the carriage with him is unpleasantly like 
the handsome woman we saw take the 
keys from under his pillow, and change 
some papers in the old cabinet." 

"All the more reason for watching 
the state of affairs at Delamere ; and it is 
most fortunate that your old nurse knows 
of a secret entrance." 

''Then of course Mr. Lethbridge will 
also be obliged to go, if your regiment 
should really be ordered to India ? Ah, 
how sad for Clarissa! unless she, and 
unless he could be induced to forgive ; 
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and if her mother should induce her 
to marry Lord Armington, she will be 
entirely spoilt, and quite miserable." 

" You must save her from that ; and see, 
there is the very man actually coming along 
the trellised passage !" said Captain Mor- 
ton, as he pointed through the Summer- 
house window which overlooked the garden. 
" He probably saw by poor Charles's 
countenance that his hopes of happiness 
had ended, and that he would now have 
another chance." 

" And probably Mrs. Fairleigh wrote to 
recall him," said Edith ; " so he must have 
gone to Frampton, and there heard the sad 
news. And look, there is Mrs. Fairleigh's 
carriage driving up to the gate ! Surely 
she cannot intend to leave her husband ! — 

or can it be do let us go and inquire," 

exclaimed Edith ; " perhaps I might pos- 
sibly be of some use to Clarissa." 

VOL. n. D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"TTIDITH'S dreaded surmise proved true 
"" — ^the last sad moment had come and 
passed away. 

Mr. Fairleigh had regained his consci- 
ousness a few moments before his death. 
He was not able to speak, but he suddenly 
became conscious of his daughter's pres- 
ence, and looked earnestly at her counte- 
nance. It is probable that the deep 
feeling of remorse from which she had 
suffered so painfully during the last long 
hours of dire suspense had left an indelible 
expression on her features ; and with the 
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quick perception often bestowed in the last 
moments of life, lie read plainly all her 
tlLOUghts and resolutions ;'f or the approving 
smile he bestowed was the one bright spot 
she remembered, with never-ending grati- 
tude, through the whole of her life. She 
felt that he had forgiven her, and that he 
was praying for her with his whole heart. 
She saw that his lips moved, though no word 
was uttered ; his whole attention appeared 
to be centred on herself, till suddenly a 
sound in the passage seemed to startle 
him into a consciousness of surrounding 
objects, and his eyes rested, with a look of 
wonder as well as pleasure, on a picture 
opposite the sofa, which had just be- 
come lighted up by a brillient ray of sun- 
shine. Doctor Nolan, who had been 
watching him attentively, saw and divined 
the cause of his wondering look, and said 
in a low voice, 

d2 
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" Yes, that is a view of Stirling Priory 
— old Mr. Warburton's place, and this house 
belongs to his daughters. Do not try to 
speak or move, and I will bring her to see 

you." 

" Oh ! do so," whispered Clarissa, as she 
anxiously looked round to see whether hex!' 
mother had seen and understood what was 
passing, and was reKeved to find that Mrs. 
Fairleigh still reclined in the easy-chair, 
with her hand over her eyes. 

The poor woman shrank so fearfully 
from the sight of suffering and possible 
death that her senses seemed dull to sur- 
rounding objects. The awakening hour 
that gives self-knowledge, which arrives 
fortunately to most human beings in the 
course of their lives, and helps to develop 
the true humility and repentance that Cla- 
rissa now felt, had also come to Mrs. Fair- 
leigh. But with her it was so sudden and 
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SO overpowering that it seemed to take 
away her faculties. 

She was still in this state when Doctor 
Nolan returned with Susan. She never 
saw the happy look of recognition that 
beamed in the dying man's eyes, nor did 
she hear the words of hope and peace 
which were spoken — ^the words implying 
forgiveness of the past, and firm trust that 
they should meet in the world to come, 
which Susan was strangely enabled to utter 
in the dying ear of her former betrothed ; 
nor could Mrs. Fairleigh see Clarissa take 
Miss Warburton's hand and place it in her 
father's, or the beseeching look which he 
directed to Susan, and which was fully un- 
derstood by her, that she would try to be a 
second mother to his darling child. 

Dr. Nolan, who happened to be acquaint- 
ed with the fact of Susan's former engage- 
ment, watched the scene with more tender 
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interest than might have been expected 
from his usuallyrough and somewhat severe 
look, and he was struck with the contrast 
between the two women. Susan had never 
been a beauty, but her pleasant face re- 
tained an almost youthful freshness — ^her 
little figure its graceful proportions ; not a 
wrinkle was to be seen on her broad forehead 
and smooth cheek ; whereas Mrs. Fairleigh, 
who had been a celebrated beauty, and was 
ten years younger than Susan, looked much 
older. Her habitually envious, or rather 
pettish, look of disappointment had spoilt 
the expression of her features, and the head- 
dress she wore, in the extreme of an ugly 
fashion, resulted in the usual disfigurement 
which artifice generally gives. The thin 
hand that now covered her eyes had the 
listless and helpless appearance which a 
wasted life, and consequent premature old 
age, often produce, and Dr. Nolan's experi- 
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enced eyes marked its contrast to the 
strong and energetic hand of Susan, which 
grasped with calm yet loving tenderness 
that of the dying man. All this he was 
able to observe, till a convulsive move- 
ment as of sudden pain flitted for a 
moment over Mr. Fairleigh's countenance, 
and showed that the parting moment had 
arrived. One deep sigh — the sigh of re- 
lief from pain, as if a hopeful spirit was 
wafted upwards from the world of woe — and 
his eyes closed. Clarissa still held one of 
his cold hands, and still gazed with tearless 
eyes on his loved face, and thought she 
had never seen him look so happy before. 

She was, however, soon disturbed from 
this mysteriously soothing contemplation 
by her mother's hysterical shrieks, who, see- 
ing that all was over, gave vent to her de- 
spair. Dr. Nolan gently led her away from 
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the room, and placed her in another, while 
he ordered her carriage. 

She and her husband had been singular- 
ly ill-fitted for each other. Of a passionate 
and excitable nature, though weak in will 
and influencible by designing persons — with 
strong feelings that never had been regulat- 
ed or controlled, she had been deeply in 
love with her husband before marriage; and 
the discovery of the fact that he could not 
fully return her affection, and that in a 
thousand ways she clashed andmortified him 
by natural ill-breeding or want of educa- 
tion, had so wounded her pride that she fell 
back upon herself, indulged in self-pity, and 
nourished hard and bitter feelings towards 
the man she had once so madly loved. But 
when she realized for the first time that he 
might be taken from her, she began to un- 
derstand him better, to know that she might 
in time have gained his affection, had she 
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endeavoured to become more worthy of it ; 
and the share she had had in the suffering 
of his life — -the maddening self-reproach 
caused by the recollection of recent scenes 
in which she had wounded his feelings and 
thwarted his wishes in many ways be- 
sides those which regarded their daughter, 
seemed to drive all hope from her heart in 
this world or the next. 

The "too late — ^too late!" which had 
haunted her daughter the day before, seem- 
ed to be dinned into her ears with ceaseless 
iteration. She felt as if she should never, 
never hear any other sound. 

Presently Dr. Nolan came to say that her 
carriage was at the door, and begged her to 
return home and remain quiet — promising 
that he would call and see how she was on 
the following day. 

" I will settle everything with Mistress 
Warburton," he continued, in answer to her 
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look of despairing, mute inquiry. " Come, 
your carriage is ready, and an old friend is 
waiting outside to help you into it," he add- 
ed, as he caught sight of Lord Armington 
in the passage. '* That's right, come with 
me, and now I will leave you under his 
lordship's care." 

" Thank you, I wish to be alone," said 
Mrs. Fairleigh, in a faint voice, as she put 
aside Lord Armington's proffered hand, 
aud slowly got into the carriage. 

"But you — ^you will let me come and 
see you to morrow, will you not?" said 
he ; ^ ' really I might be able to be of use — 
in writing letters, and that kind of thing." 

Mrs. Fairleigh made no reply, and did 
not see the look of admiring sympathy 
which accompanied his words. 

" What a heartless man that must be !" 
said the dressmaker at the opposite house 
to one of her young women, who had been 
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watcliing at the window ; " he doesn't seem 
to feel any sorrow for that poor widow^ 
who has been weeping her eyes out. Look 
at him turning round and looking after 
the carriage as pleased as Punch ; he don't 
care twopence a piece for anybody, 111 be 
bound !" 

So much for the observation of lookers- 

* 

on, and the mistaken impressions which 
often result from them. Now it so 
happened that Lord Armington s feelings 
at that moment were not so bad. He had 
been struck with the total change in Mrs. 
Fairleigh, on whose dejected countenance 
an expression of deep himiility and con- 
trition had replaced its former look of 
fretful pride ; and he had been touched by 
the hopelessness of her woe, which re- 
stored to her features somewhat of a 
childlike simplicity, recalling more strong- 
ly than usual the likeness to her daughter. 
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Lord Armington, in his inmost heart, so 
far from thinking that Mrs. Pairleigh's 
death would now remove any opposition 
to his marriage with the heiress, felt con- 
vinced that it would have the effect of 
estranging her more from him — that she 
would dislike more than ever a man of 
whom her dead father had disapproved ; 
and therefore he resolved from that mo- 
ment that he would not again be tempted 
to press his suit, unless he could have 
reason to think that she could learn to 
like him for himself alone. Yes — ^he was 
determined to be generous, and give her 
up ; not only that, but he would reconcile 
himself to her marriage with "that fop," 
as he mentally called Charles Lethbridge, 
the handsome man who, like other well- 
looking and charming men, had always 
excited his most painful jealousy, and re- 
minded him disagreeably of his own 
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Ugliness. Yes, lie would even allow him 
to carry off Clarissa from him, if it would 
make lier happy. 

" But what a fool I am to give up the 
girl !" he further thought to himseK ; " for 
she is really lovely, and ten to one but 
that confounded Lethbridge will not be 
even grateful for my extraordinary self- 
denial. It's more than a lover's quarrel ; 
I see plainly the girl has done something 
probably that he will never forgive, j 
saw the lurking mischief in her pretty 
jealous eyes — she hated that other girl^ 
I saw — ^that prig — those good kind of men 
are so confoundedly stupid and Quixotic^ 
and never know their own interest, and 
will sacriJSce their own happiness, and 
everybody else's, for some mere trifle — 
some overstrained scruple of conscience. 
I daresay he'll be going ofE to India, where 
they will be sent sooner than they antici- 
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pate, and lie will refuse to see her before 
lie goes ; and then in despair hell go into 
the thickest of the fight, and have what 
they call a glorious death. This will 
probably be the result of my romantic 
folly in giving her up." 

Still he was pleased at this new feeling of 
generous unselfishness ; and he encouraged 
the idea in his mind, although in his inmost 
heart he had a suspicion that Clarissa 
would never care for him. But it was 
more convenient to his seK-love to stifle 
this thought, or rather dim perception, and 
turn to another dawning hope which arose 
in his mind. This was that, though he 
should lose Clarissa, he might, in time, 
ingratiate himself with her mother, and 
thus obtain, if not the beauty who had 
at first attracted him, and whom he had 
longed to see mistress of his house, yet a 
wife undeniably handsome, and possessing 
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the ample fortune without which he could 

not afford to marry. 

Lord Armington was perhaps the better 

pleased with himself for his resolution 
to give up Clarissa, that his tangible 
thoughts were generally unfavourable, 
and, his knowledge of human nature hav- 
ing been unfortunately acquired among 
its least favourable specimens, he was 
more accustomed, in his observation of 
mankind, to perceive evil than good. 
He, no doubt, had had great disadvan- 
tages. His mother died at his birth, and 
his father soon afterwards married his 
cook, who had not turned out well, and 
therefore he and his eldest brother had 
no home training or education, so that 
most wise people wondered that the 
brothers had not done worse, and that the 
two tosrether had not made a complete 
wreck of the old family property. But 
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this last Viscount had, in spite of his gam- 
bling and other expensive propensities, one 
quality which might possibly save some of 
the ancient possessions : he was deeply at- 
tached to the chief residence of the Arming- 
ton family in Yorkshire ; and after he suc- 
ceeded his brother, he nourished a vague 
hope of being able some day to live there 
once more, and restore its ancient splen- 
dour. He had a great veneration for his own 
old family pictures and coats of mail, and 
visions of his restored galleries and ban- 
queting-halls, with a beautiful wife as 
their mistress, had floated before his 
eyes since he first saw Miss Fairleigh and 
heard the extent of her fortune. There- 
fore it showed he must be taking a step in 
the right direction when he acquired suffi- 
cient self-denial to give up this hope, or 
rather to fear that such a lovely girl would 
never be able to care for him. He had 
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come to this conclusion that very morning 

as lie stood before his looking-glass, while 
he was watching the conversation between 
the two handsome ofl&cers in the barrack- 
yard outside. He was struck by the con- 
trast between his own face and theirs, and 
his mental ejaculation was, " Well, hang it, 
I am a confoundedly ugly dog !" 
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CHAPTER y. 

A FEW days after the occurrence de- 
-^-^ scribed in the last chapter, Mrs. Fre- 
ville arrived at Yew-tree Lodge. She had 
left home immediately on receiving the 
letter in which Edith related her expedition 
to Delamere Hall, and the sad events that 
occurred at Suttonfields. Captain Morton 
had not been able to accept Mrs. Bevan's 
invitation to remain at Yew-tree Lodge, as 
he was obliged to be at Minsterton with his 
troop, but he contrived to come over for a 
few hours, and he returned there soon 
after Mrs. Freville arrived. The moment 
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Edith saw him she felt convinced there 
was something wrong. His usually sunny 
•countenance wore an expression of care 
and anxiety which she had never seen be- 
fore, and Mrs. Freville was also struck by 
the change. He asked to have a few 
minutes' conversation with the latter, and 
then he told her that the news had reached 
him that his regiment was ordered to India 
in a few days. 

Would it be possible — could Edith be 
persuaded to marry him without delay? 
Otherwise what a cruel separation ! — he 
<50uld not endure the idea. 

Mrs. FreviUe seemed utterly bewildered, 
and declared she would give no advice, but 
that Edith should be told of it at once, 
and that they must all try to decide upon 
what would most conduce to her happiness. 
She begged Captain Morton, as soon as he 
had informed Edith, to go and consult with 

k2 
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Mr. Freville, for the more she thought of the 
painful alternative the less able she felt to 
advise, and still less to decide. The moment 
too was peculiarly unfortunate, she thought, 
as she went to fetch Edith, on account of 
the misfortune which had occurred to 
Clarissa, and the anxiety she could not help 
feeling about her own father, and the 
mysterious proceedings at Delamere Hall. 
"But she will decide to go," was the 
painful conviction forced on her mind when 
she saw the look of intense anxiety and 
love on Edith's face as she hastened 
across the hall to the library, where Cap- 
tain Morton was waiting for her. "Of 
course she will go," again thought Mrs. 
Freville; "and I suppose I should have 
done the same," she added, as the tears 
started to her eyes, and the dreadful ap- 
prehension of years and years passing away 
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without seeing her darling child seemed to 
paralyze all her energies. 

When Clarissa returned home, which she 
did by Susan's advice, the sudden revulsion 
of feeling was almost too painful. The 
conviction that her father had forgiven her, 
and the expression of his love for her, 
so clearly depicted on his dying face, had 
supported her, and given a temporary feel- 
ing of relief, while she was at Suttonfields. 
But when she returned home, the loneli- 
ness of the silent house, the conviction 
that he was gone for ever, drove her to 
despair. She could do nothing but wander 
through the rooms, in the vague hope of 
finding either rest or distraction from her 
misery. Susan had made her promise to 
comfort her mother, but she was utterly 
at a loss what to say ; and even the con- 
viction that she had not really loved him, 
choked her efforts in the bud, while she 
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bitterly exclaimed in her heart that it was 
she herself who wanted comfort most — she 
was the real mourner for her loved father ;. 
and at times she felt exasperated with her 
mother because she had never shown any 
appreciation, never sympathised with any 
of his tastes, or endeavoured to follow his 
wishes. 

This fatal conviction prevented her from, 
having any power to soothe or comfort the 
mother, who was indeed suffering, chiefly 
from her own faults of temper and pride ; 
still less could Clai*issa minister to the pe* 
culiar state of her feelings, because she had 
never endeavoured to control them in 
herself, and was scarcely conscious of what 
had been the chief obstacles to her own 
happiness. Therefore she was unable to 
understand Mrs. Fairleigh, and did not sus« 
pect that the Ustless apathy which she 
mistook for indifference, was, in reality. 
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caused by an excess of the regrets which 
she experienced herself, and the ceaseless 
echo of those dreadful words, " Too late !'' 

" Love is hurt by jar and fret, 
Love is made a vain regret. 
What is Love ? — ^for we forget. 

Ah I — ^no, no I" 

The perception which, unconsciously to 
herself, Mrs. Fairleigh possessed, that she 
was not understood by her daughter, still 
more increased the silent, abstracted reserve 
in which she used to sit, hour after hour, 
with her hands on her knees, gazing out of 
the window, in a state of vague, despairing 
self-reproach. From her first hysterical 
sobs in the chamber of death, she had shed 
no tears, uttered no words of sorrow. Her 
daughter thought she did not care, where- 
as her grief and remorse were too deep for 
words. 

Clarissa still further resented the fact that 
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Lord Anmngton was the only person who 
seemed able to attract her mother's attention. 
He only, seemed able to persuade her to walk 
or drive ; and Clarissa perceived at last, to 
her great disgust, that her mother appeared 
to depend on, and look for, his daily visits. 
The fact was that poor Mrs. Fairleigh, in 
her utter desolation, clung to the only per- 
son who seemed able to sympathise with 
her and pity her; for she felt that the 
strong character of her daughter must dis- 
approve of, and severely judge, the natural 
weakness of her nature, and those faults 
which made her so unworthy a wife to a 
father whom Clarissa had loved more than 
anyone else in the world. 

Youth, strong and full of the joyous 
vitality of a healthy body, is apt to be hard. 
The trial Clarissa had experienced awakened 
her to her own faults. It would require a 
stiU longer discipline to make her indulgent 
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to those faults in others, which she could 
not understand, and which were different 
from her own. 

Edith called at the door a few mornings 
afterwards, and sent in to ask if Miss Fair- 
leigh would see her. 

For a moment Clarissa shrank from the 
idea, for they had not met since the fatal 
morning when she gave way to her unrea- 
sonable jealousy and unjustifiable anger ; 
but an instant's reflection now showed her 
how foolish it would be to reject such sin- 
cere friendship and kindness, so she told 
her maid that she would see Miss Freville 
in the di'awing-room. 

Miss Swindledrift did not look too well 
pleased at this, and muttered something 
about its "being unusual to see company 
when " 

"Never mind," interrupted Clarissa, 
"my father liked her, and if she can for- 
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give me, I shall love her more than I ever 
did before." 

" Then," thought the quick-witted maid, 
" if she becomes yoar friend my reign is 
over, and you will never marry a Lord, and 
Mrs. Slowman will make me go in after her 
to the end of the chapter ; so I may as well 
give warning at once, and find a really good 
place. Still it may be as well to hear what 
is going on ;" so she ran round by some pas- 
sages that opened into the drawing-room 
on the further side. 

What she there contrived to hear had at 
first the effect of confirming her determina- 
tion to leave the "situation," for if her 
young lady was going to take that penitent 
line, and be so humble and poor-spirited, 
there would never be any grandeur or fun 
again. 

" And that friend indeed ! Why, instead 
of cheering her up, she seemed quite satis- 
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fied that Miss Fairleigh should see her 
faults." 

" Faults, indeed !" thought the philo- 
sophical maid, "as if everybody hasn't his 
faults ; and I am sure if one thought al- 
ways of them, how could there be any en- 
joyment ? Ah ! but she's a good lady — 
Miss FreviUe. If I was with her, I 
shouldn't want to go. It would be all differ- 
ent ; but she's going to be married next 
week, and going off to India, and Mr. Leth- 
bridge too. Well, that's a good thing ; per- 
haps, after aU, Miss Fairleigh may marry the 
Viscount, for she couldn't do as Miss Fre- 
ville is doing. She'd not marry off at a 
moment's notice, as Mrs. Dolly says — ^just 
for all the world as if she thought she'd 
never find another husband if she let this 
here one slip." 

Miss Swindledrif t belonged to the numer- 
ous class of which Balaam was the exem- 
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plar. Slie felt she should like to "die the 
death of the righteous," and she consider- 
ed Miss Freville was, among all the people 
she knew, the very ideal of goodness ; but 
she could not bear the idea of giving up 
any favourite scheme, or present indulgence, 
for the sake of living like them. 

A lady who had been passing a Summer 
for health at the Snowville Baths, and been 
waited on by one of the S windledrif t fami- 
ly, had taken a fancy to this girl when she 
was only sixteen, had hired her to be her 
travelling-maid, and she had remained with 
the lady in Paris until the death of the 
latter, when she returned to Snowville. 

This was just about the time when Cla- 
rissa left school. Mrs. Fairleigh was anx- 
ious to get a foreign maid, who would help 
her daughter to acquire a greater know- 
ledge of French than the girl's dislike to 
all learning had yet enabled her to attain ; 
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and hearing of Miss Swindledrift, Mrs. 
Fairleigli soon engaged her, as half maid, 
half companion, to her only child. Her 
residence in the French capital, besides 
giving Miss Swindledrift a perfect know- 
ledge of colloquial French, had also com- 
pleted her education in hair-dressing, dress- 
making, millinery, &c., and taught her other 
arts no less innocent and attractive — such 
as flower-making, wax-work, embroidery, 
and playing on the concertina. But in no 
other respect was her companionship or in- 
fluence calculated to be advantageous to 
the petted beauty. 

On the Monday following Mr. Fairleigh's 
death, his remains were conveyed to the 
church near Yew-tree Lodge village, where 
there was a vault belonging to the Frampton 
Court property. 

It was Clarissa's wish that Edith should 
be with her during this last sad ceremony, 
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as she was determined to be present at it 
herself. She also expressed a desire that 
Miss Warburton should be there, and these 
two friends walked on each side of her 
through the little churchyard. Mr. Fair- 
leigh had been deeply loved by the poor 
villagers, for he had lived much among 
them, and attended to their wants, and 
they had all crowded to the spot with tear- 
ful eyes. Mrs. Fairleigh did not attend, 
for she had sunk into her usual state of 
hopeless apathy all that morning; but 
Lord Armington was there, and several 
officers of the regiment quartered at Mins- 
terton, and of course Captain Morton was 
among the number. 

After the service was over, and while 
Clarissa was getting into her carriage, which 
had waited in the littlevillage street, she saw 
Edith speaking to Captain Morton, and for a 
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moment she fancied the oflScer behind him 
was — ^but no, he was not there — the only- 
person she could ever love. Of course she 
should never see him again. She threw 
herself into the corner of the carriage, and 
gave vent to the bitter sobs she had heroi- 
cally endeavoured to control during the 
last solemn hour. She was now quite alone. 
Miss Warburton and Edith having taken 
leave of her for the rest of the day, and the 
utter loneliness of her position in life 
struck her with despair. She had wilfully 
thrown away all her happiness, more than 
probably hastened her father's death, and 
forfeited the love of the man whose 
image seemed to have more fascination 
than ever. 

" He would not come — ^he would not run 
the risk of seeing me, even at this solemn 
hour," she thought, as she drove along the 
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avenue of her desolate home, deserted for 
ever by the parent whose presence alone 
had made a real home of love for her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A NOTHBR week had passed — only a 
-^^ week, q,iid yet some of the persons 
who attended and deeply mourned at Mr. 
Fairleigh's funeral were now assembled at 
Preville Court for a very different purpose. 
And this, too, by the sanction and appro- 
val of Mr. and Mrs. Freville, as well as the 
young couple, who were to start for India 
immediately after the marriage. 

It was certainly, therefore, not a gay 
wedding, and even the old peal of bells seem- 
ed to have lost their wonted joyous sound. 
As old Dame Gurdleston declared, " 'Twas 
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as if Jem and Davis hadn^t the heart to 
ring a merry peal, 'cause they know our 
dear young miss is going away to the In- 
gees, and won't come back afore we old 
ones are all laid in our graves." 

And though all the villagers — old and 
young — ^had tears in their eyes, they were 
proud of their young miss, and fully ad- 
mired her choice. 

'* He is handsome, surely, with his fine 
commanding figure and bright blue eyes." 

" He cfo look as good as he's comely, and 
I'm sure he'll make our darling miss happy 
wherever she goes, though I've heard they 
say people's feet are nigh agin ours when 
they gets to t'other side o' the world, and 
they're all standing topsy-turvy like. I 
wonder why they don't fall off, and why 
the sea don't spill, as he's bottom up- 
wards." 

" Ah ! you see," replied a neighbour, 
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*' dear miss explained it all to my grand- 
children, and spoke so beautiful about it 
all — ^more's tlie pity, for we shall never see 
her like again." 

Mr. Lethbridge was the best man, at 
Captain Morton's earnest request, but he 
was so altered within the last fortnight 
that his old friends would scarcely have 
known him, and the deep melancholy 
which now seemed to be the permanent ex- 
pression of his handsome features formed 
a striking contrast to his friend's joyous 
and hopeful looks. 

Of course Clarissa was not there, nor 
Susan Warburton, for the latter knew that 
the sudden and unexpected departure of 
her friend Edith was a great additional trial 
to the suffering girl, and she hoped that 
perhaps her presence at such a melancholy 
time might be of some sUght use, and 
therefore she went to Frampton Court. 

p2 
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• Bditb. had taken leave of Miss Fairleigh 
two days before her wedding, and for many- 
reasons it was a most sad parting. They 
had never mentioned Mr. Lethbridge's 
name to each other, but Edith fully under- 
stood her friend, and appreciated the re- 
morse which seemed to extinguish all hope 
of reconciliation. She felt that it was 
better that Clarissa should still continue to 
feel that she had sacrificed her own and 
Charles Lethbridge's happiness to the self- 
indulgence of her jealousy, although she 
freely forgave Clarissa for feeling it against 
herself ; for she knew that Captain Morton 
dreaded the effect on his friend, and thought 
he would never be reconciled. Even 
though he might at last forgive, love was 
extinguished in his heart for ever. 

'* But you will write often, and be sure 
to tell me everything," said Clarissa, as 
she clung with frantic energy to Edith, 
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and implored her to stay a little longer. 
" Oh yes, I shall write certainly, and tell 
you of all our common friends," said Edith, 
who well knew what " everything" meant, 
^' and you must write to me and express all 
your real feelings." 

Then the friends parted with sobs and 
tears, so that there was a sad mingling of 
Borrow with all poor Edith's joy. 

The hurried preparations for her wed- 
ding, the hurried visits to all the dear old 
neighbours and cottagers round Freville 
Court, and, worst of all, the conviction that 
she should not see her beloved parents for 
years, seemed quite to bewilder her. 

And now the fatal hour of parting had 
come, the ceremony was over, the joyful 
acclamations and cheers of the villagers and 
neighbours were strongly mingled with tears 
and sobs, as the travelling carriage drove up 
to the old outside gateway of the Court. 
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Mrs. Freville had borne up pretty well till 
that moment, for she had scarcely allowed 
herself to realize the parting. But now 
she must take the last—the very last kiss 
— the straining embrace which seems to 
concentrate into one moment the agony of 
years, and is ever looked back on through 
life with a shudder of pain. The dread 
that must be felt by truly loving hearts^ 
and also by those who have had a long ex- 
perience of life and its uncertainties, that 
they may never meet again in this world, 
seems at such a moment to imbue the 
hearts of those about to bid a long farewell 
to each, other with a new and permanent 
woe. Who is fortunate or insensible enough 
not to have felt this, at least once in his 
life? 

The father and mother were certainly not 
exceptions, for theirs was a most bitter 
parting, yet it was with their full consent. 
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So they felt lialf ashamed of the misery 
they were unable to conceal. 

It was bitter indeed to Edith, but she 
had all the world before her, and the man 
of her choice to console her^ — ^whose admir- 
ing looks, and the trustful hope that beam- 
ed on his face, could not fail to mitigate the 
pain ; and as yet, in her happy youth, she 
had not learned to dread the events or ac- 
cidents which a long voyage, and residence 
in a country where war is raging, might 
entail, and which might prove fatal to 
life and happiness. Another fond embrace 
at the carriage door j)etween mother and 
daughter, and Edith was placed in the 
carriage by her husband ; the postilion 
drove quickly off, and a few minutes after- 
wards a cloud of dust on the distant road 
was the last object of interest to the 
wistful gaze — ^to the assembled friends and 
crowd of villagers. The cheers which they 
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tried heartily to give while the carriage was 
in sight suddenly died away, and a mourn- 
ful silence prevailed. There was to be a 
feast for the villagers in the half -furnished 
hall — formerly the banqueting-hall of this 
old Elizabethan residence ; and Mrs. Pre- 
ville, with her usual kindly self-denial, tried 
to assume a cheerful look as she superin- 
tended the repast. 

But, besides the parting from her chHd, 
she was anxious about her son Roland ; for 
a letter had arrived the evening before 
from the head of his college, to say that 
Roland Freville was not well enough to 
travel, as he was suffering from an attack 
of fever. The doctor did not think it would 
prove of any consequence, but of course 
the disappointment both to Edith and the 
parents had been great, and Mr. Freville 
determined to go, and also, at her earnest 
request, to take his wife, to Oxford, and see 
his son as soon as the wedding was over. 
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There would then still be time to send a 
letter to Plymouth, which would reach the 
bridal pair before the ship sailed, and thus 
give the last news of their brother's 
health. 

' So they started by the mail that even- 
ing, and, travelling all night, reached Ox- 
ford in the afternoon of the next day. 
They found poor Roland very ill with an 
attack of typhus fever, and the doctor was 
evidently alarmed. The young man was 
one of those exceptional beings who are 
sometimes so mysteriously taken from this 
world in their happy youth — possessing a 
powerful mind, and the kind of disposition 
whichappears expressly made toshowothers 
what is good, and benefit their generation. 
This had been owing partly to the early 
training by exceptionably sensible parents, 
and partly to natural capacity for learning, 
and pursuing " whatsoever things are 
lovely." 
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« 

When Mrs. Freville saw his wasted form 
and sunken eyes, she dreaded the worst, 
for women are generally more quick-sight- 
ed about the symptoms of illness than men ; 
and she saw that Mr. Freville was not im- 
pressed by the extreme danger of the case. 
She endeavoured not to show him her 
alarm, for he had promised to write to 
Edith, and she wisely thought that the in- 
telligence of her brother's danger would be 
a most sad preparation for a long sea 
voyage. 

So Mr. Freville wrote, and was just in 
time to post the letter which might possibly 
reach the " happy pair " before they sailed ; 
but when he returned to the bedside, a 
change for the worse had occurred, and he 
saw by the doctor's countenance that he 
had given up all hope of Roland's recovery. 
I shall not describe the parting of those 
three. It was one of those rare occasions 
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when a young man seems actually ready to» 
enter into a higher state of happiness than 
this world can afford. When parents and 
friends are able to feel this, the inevitably 
sad parting is tempered by fervent hope of 
a blissful reunion in a future life. 

But at the moment when they had just 
parted from their only other child, it was 
peculiarly trying ; and the grief and dis- 
may of the village people when the Fre- 
villes returned home, on the very day week 
after Edith's marriage, with the remains of 
their loved young master — ^the grief of the 
young and old was heart-rending to see 
and hear. 

" Our missy gone over the sea the t'other 
side of the world, and maybe never come 
back ; and now our handsome young mas- 
ter, to think his darling face, which was 
better nor any sunshine in our homes, he 
was always so bright and happy — to think 
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we shall never see him again," sobbed old 
Dame Gurdleston ; " and I as held him on 
my knee and see him grow up to be the 
joy and light of all our eyes — to think that 
an old helpless body like I, as can't do 
no good to no one, should be left, and he 
taken away ! Well, I guess 'twas he was 
too good for this here world, and so God 
has taken him away to a better place." 

And the old woman breathed a silent 
but fervent prayer that she might be found 
worthy to see him in the next world, if it 
were ever so far off. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

rilHE first letter after six montlis' ab- 
■^ sence from home ! Those who have 
travelled far, or in out-of-the-way places, 
may remember to have felt some anxious 
misgivings when letters from home at last 
reach them. The bridal pair had a long 
voyage, and met with many contrary winds, 
and those various impediments to progress 
which, before steamboats were adopted, 
used to try the patience and health of im- 
patient voyagers; But to Edith and her 
husband the voyage was anything but 
tedious, and they fully enjoyed all the 
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sights and the thoroughly new scenes. 
Happy in their own love, and engrossed in 
each other, they were able to extract pleas- 
ure from all they saw and experienced, 
and their anxious endeavour was to cheer 
if possible the sadly drooping spirits and 
failing health of Charles Lethbridge. But 
their utmost endeavours seemed as yet un- 
availing — a settled look of despair had 
replaced the former sunny and ever-chang- 
ing expression of his countenance, and he 
could not bear to have Clarissa's name 
mentioned. He began to seek for active ser- 
vice immediately on his arrival at Calcutta, 
and Captain Morton did not try to dissuade 
him, as he thought the distraction and re- 
sponsibility of a dangerous position might 
help to revive his spirits. Some little time 
after their arrival at Calcutta, the English 
mail arrived, and a parcel of letters was 
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brought to Edith. Of course she opened 
her mother's first, and what she there read 
overwhelmed her so completely that for 
some time she could not look at the 
others. 

She sat with her mother s letter in her 
hand, and felt as if she were suffocating 
from some horrible nightmare. She could 
not believe in its reality. Of all the mis- 
fortunes that might have happened, this 
one she had least dreaded, in fact never 
contemplated. In this state of tearless 
agony her husband found her on his return 
home ; but after he had read the fatal letter, 
and when she saw a tear glisten in his dark 
blue eyes, she became better able to under- 
stand the reality, and she wept in his 
arms. 

It was the first great sorrow she had 
ever experienced, and a feeling of awe 
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crept over her as she instinctively prayed 
and sought to nerve herself to bear this 
overwhelming grief. 

" Now let us read the other letters," he 
said, after he had allowed her for some 
moments to sob on his shoulder, while he 
silently held her hands and covered them 
with kisses. 

There was one from Susan Warburton, 
and one from Clarissa, as well as several 
on business, and from friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

"Eead the one from Susan first," said 
Edith, " and tell me anything you like, for I 
do so dread to learn — to hear of any other 
misfortune." 

He then glanced over it, and w^as re- 
lieved to find that she mentioned no- 
thing about the death of Roland, although 
she must have heard of it. She pro- 
bably thought it better to give as much 
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local news as possible, in order to distract 
Edith's attention from her sad loss. There 
was a long postscript in the second sheet 
and this Captain Morton read more atten- 
tively to himself, for he had suiEcient ex- 
perience to know that ladies generally put 
the most important ideas or news in the 
postscript of their letters. It ran as 
follows : — 



" Just as I was going to post my letter, 
old Nurse Ayres came to see me in a state 
of great excitement and agitation, having 
heard a rumour that old Mr. Dalton was 
dead. It seems that about a week ago she 
heard from some connections of the Swin- 
dledrift family that he was very ill at some . 
place in France, and she wrote to Mrs. 
FreviUe in consequence. She also told her 
that she intended to enter Delamere Hall 
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by tho secret passage, in order to try to 
SCO or hear anything which might throw 
some light on his whereabouts; and a 
strange thing happened as she was leaving 
tho Hall through one of the lower passages. 
It was tho one which seemed to have been 
made through the thickness of the wall in 
very ancient times, as there were narrow 
slits at certain intervals on the side which 
commanded the moat, apparently for shoot- 
ing arrows over the water against assailants 
when the castle was besieged. But the 
side nearest the Hall seemed to be quite 
solid, yet Nurse Ayres fancied she saw the 
glimmer of a faint light through a chink on 
that side ; and then, on approaching near, 
she heard a sound something like that of a 
person heaving stones. The light was'rather 
high up, but she distinctly saw the reflec- 
tion of it on the other side of the wall, and 
by standing on tip-toe she was able to peep 
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througli a narrow aperture and see what 
was going on inside. 

" There was a man at work with a pickaxe, 
apparently trying to raise one of the large 
stones on the floor. His back was turned 
to her, but the tall large figure she fancied 
must be Mr. Swindledrift. On looking 
round the large vaulted place, and reflect- 
ing on its situation, she fancied it was the 
crypt or vault which she heard existed un- 
der the old chapel, and she knew that in 
old times, before the Reformation, many of 
the Delamere family had been buried there. 
She watched for some time till she saw the 
stone at last raised, and could discern a 
flight of steps leading down from the aper- 
ture under it. The man then took the lan- 
tern which had been standing on the ground, 
and went cautiously down the stairs. 

" She heard his footsteps for some mo- 
ments, then all was silent, and the light 
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quite disappeared. She watched in hopes 
he might return, but her own light began 
to get so low in her lantern that she was 
afraid of being left in total darkness, and 
consequently not be able to find her way out 
of the dark labyrinth or passage which she 
still had to traverse under the moat. So she 
was reluctantly obliged to return home, but 
resolved to come again and look in at the 
same place ; however, the next morning she 
was called away to nurse a lady whom she 
had promised to attend in her confinement, 
and returned only late the night before. 

" This evening she heard the report that 
Mr. Dalton was dead, which made her hurry 
off to consult me whether she had better 
send and inform Mrs. Freville of the report, 
and also tell her of the strange sight she 
had seen in the ancient crypt. 

" But," continued Susan, " as Mrs. Fre- 
ville could not possibly come here for 
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several days, I have promised to explore 
the wonderful old place with Nurse Ayres 
this very evening. But my letter must go 
instantly, so I must wait for the next mail 
to tell you of my expedition, which, I must 
confess, rather frightens me, for I have 
neither your courage nor agility, and I am 
told you clambered about and encountered 
every kind of obstacle with the greatest 
delight." 

Captain Morton was rather in a dilem- 
ma; he wanted to find something that 
might interest Edith, without exciting any 
more feelings of sorrow or fear. There- 
fore he was unwilling to tell her of the re- 
port about her grandfather, for he knew 
how deeply interested she always was about 
the strange old man ; and indeed the chief 
objection she had urged against their 
speedy marriage was, that it prevented the 
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possibility of investigating more accurate* 
ly the report of his departure, and ascer* 
taining his fate more positively before she 
left England. 

So he laid aside Miss Warburton's letter 
for the present, and opened the one from 
Clarissa, without much expectation that it 
would contain anything more interesting^ 
than a recital of her own misery. It prov- 
ed indeed to be a sad letter, full of self- 
reproaches ; and the poor girl's solitary po- 
sition was likely to become worse, for she 
felt sure that her mother would be induced 
to marry Lord Armington. This most un- 
expected idea was so startling to the sim- 
ple-minded young captain that he uttered 
an exclamation of surprise which arrested 
Edith's attention. 

She looked up and said, " Tell me what 
it is, for perhaps if I could but think of 
anything else — " 
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" Yes, and I will read Clarissa's letter to 
you, for, although it is most melancholy, you 
may be glad to know that her trials and 
sufferings have certainly done her good ; 
and, above all, they have had the effect of 
ridding her of that mischievous maid with 
the odd name, and she has taken a young 
girl Miss Warburton recommended." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! That must be our 
dear old Dame Gurdleston's grand-daugh- 
ter; such a nice dear girl, so good and 
cheerful that I am sure she wiU be of great 
use. But what was the bad news that 
made you exclaim so ?" 

^" That unfortunate Mrs. Fairleigh is, 
she thinks, going to marry Lord Arming- 
ton." 

" Oh, so much the better ; then he will 
be out of Clarissa's way, and she might 
then go and live entirely with Susan : that 
would be delightful for them both." 
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'' I am glad you can see it in that 
light, but I am afraid that gambling Vis- 
count will make a bad husband, and per- 
haps ruin the poor widow, for I suppose he 
will be clever enough to get all her fortune 
into his own power ? 

"Well — ^I don't know — I danced with 
him at Clarissa's ball, and I thought there 
was more good in him than people think ; 
however, it might be for their good 
if both Mrs. Fairleigh and Clarissa were 
to be deprived of their great riches. And 
there is still Mr. Fairleigh's property, of 
about £400 a year, on which they could 
learn to live very happily." 

" What a little old philosopher you are, 
darling !" 

"No, only I have always thought that Cla- 
rissa's greatest misfortune was being a great 
heiress ; and it was her mother's too, for I 
am convinced that, if she had not been so 
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rich, Mr. Fairleigh would not — ^not have been 
persuaded to give up dear Susan. I don't 
mean her riches were his attraction, but I 
think his vanity was flattered by the great 
admiration the button-maker's heiress 
showed, I am told, so plainly, and that he 
really thought she loved him deeply; for you 
know he never would take a penny of her 
fortune, but made the lawyers settle it en- 
tirely on her. Miss Warburton told me all 
this, and it made me see the misfortunes 
that riches sometimes produce." 

" All the better for us, then, as we are not 
likely to be overburdened with them. Oh, 
darling, forgive me I I see what you are 
thinking of, but the encumbrance on your 
dear father's property will come all right." 

" Oh ! that was not what I was thinking 
of — it is that I do — oh ! I do so covet 
riches, in spite of all I said against them ; 
and once I had a dream — oh I such a beauti- 
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ful dream ! — ^that my brother, who had such 
wonderful genius — ^that he would become a 
great and lucky man, and redeem the poor 
old property of Preville Court. I see now 
how covetous I am, and I do so wish that 
my grandfather — ^but you have heard 
something about him, I see by your face ; 
tell me quickly what it is." 

" It is in Miss Warburton's postscript- 
some news old Dame Ayres had just 
brought, and probably, like most other re- 
ports, wiU turn out to be untrue." 

He then read all the letter to her, and 
though she felt a reasonable alarm lest the 
report of his death should be true, yet he 
saw that the pain it caused acted as a kind 
of counter-irritant, a kind of distraction 
from the bitter grief concerning her bro- 
ther — as a blister on the skin counteracts 
the pain of a real disease underneath. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tj^DITH then asked for Clarissa's letter, 
-*-^ and said she should like to try to 
read it herself ; so she endeavoured to dry 
her eyes and keep back her blinding tears 
until she had slowly reached the end. 

"I should like to show this letter to 
Charles, if you approve, for, though she 
never mentions his name, I am sure 
he would see what an altered person she 
is, and how bitterly she has repented of 
her deceit and jealousy." 

Captain Morton pondered deeply .for a 
moment, and then said, 
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"I don't see any objection, but I am 
afraid that he has been so bitterly deceived 
that he will not give her credit for sinceri- 
ty — he will think, perhaps, that this letter 
was written for some pm*pose, and that she 
does not show her real feelings ; however, 
I will try to feel my way about it, if he 
has not already started for the scene of 
action. He may be off at any moment, and 
would probably shrink even from wishing 
us good-bye." 

Captain Morton was unfortunately right 
in his conjecture. He found that Captain 
Lethbridge had started that morning, just 
before the English mail had arrived, de- 
claring to one of his fellow-oflBcers that he 
would rather not see any letters that might 
arrive by it, and he left directions that they 
were not to be forwarded to him. This 
perverse state of mind, and melancholy in- 
difference about the fate of • all his friends 
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and relations, caused mucli sorrow to Edith 
and her husband ; and the latter was more 
annoyed because he had rather reckoned 
on his friend's assistance to cheer and com- 
fort Edith after the news of her only bro- 
ther's death ; and he hoped, moreover, that 
the effort to be of use to Edith at this 
trying time might have aroused him a little 
from the indulgence of his own sorrows, in 
which he was so selfishly absorbed. There 
could be no post from England probably for 
a month, and six months had now passed 
since the sad events related in these letters 
had occurred. 

" What may not have happened since ?'' 
thought Edith, in an agony of dread 
lest the shock of her brother's death might 
have had a fatal effect on her sensitive mo- 
ther, whose health had never been yery 
good, owing (as Nurse Ayres and other 
wise folks had said) to her melancholy 
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cMdhood, and almost solitary confinement 
at Delamere Hall. 

And lier father, whose first object Eoland 
had always been — ^how could he bear this 
most unlocked for sorrow, the annihilation 
of all his highest hopes ? For to have a 
worthy representative of the ancient Pre- 
yflle family was the great ambition he had 
felt for his only son. 

Edith tried hard to bear this suspense 
with patience, but she could not avoid long- 
ing intensely for the arrival of the next 
post. How were they enduring this sor- 
row ? — ^what must have been the mother's 
feelings when they brought the lifeless body 
of her son to rest in the ancient vault, one 
short week after the wedding ? "Who was 
near, besides the dear village folk, to sym- 
pathise with her parent's grief ? To think 
of her mother returning home after the 
funeral to the deserted Hall I 
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She began to think that she ought not 
to have left home so suddenly ; in fact, she 
tormented herself with every kind of dread 
and unjustifiable self-reproach. Fortun- 
ately, however, she uttered most of her 
thoughts and fears to the kindly sympathis- 
ing ears of her husband^ and he was a most 
judicious reasoner — ^he often enabled her 
to subdue the intensity of her sorrowing 
dread. 

To distract her mind from the over- 
anxiety she experienced about her parents, 
he tried to arouse her curiosity about Dela- 
mere HaU, and the possible fate of her 
grandfather and his property, for he saw 
that it was a much less painful subject. 
The strange fascination her grandfather 
seemed to have for her was more a kind of 
romantic wonder, mingled with awe and 
dread, rather than of affection. No wonder 
he thought so, for he had never been able 
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to hear of any good qualities in the old 
man to counterbalance what appeared to be 
extreme cruelty and avarice. And he could 
not help feeling great regret that such an 
interesting old place and property should 
probably be lost to its rightful heir, to the 
exclusion also of his own wife, who would 
now be the sole representative of the an- 
cient race of Delamere. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"ODITH'S impatience for the arrival of 
-" letters from England was destined to 
be still more tried, for before the next 
English post could reach Calcutta, Captain 
Morton's regiment was ordered to the place 
where Charles Lethbridge had gone, and 
where some hot work was expected. 

The officers' wives were strongly recom- 
mended not to accompany their husbands, 
but Captain Morton at once saw that it 
would be useless to dissuade Edith from 
going with him ; and indeed in her present 
state of depression from the loss of her be- 
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loved brother, he had not the heart to wish 
that she should remain behind alone. Still 
the alternative was most unfortunate, and 
the responsibility he took upon himself 
in allowing her to accompany him to sucli 
a dangerous place, was so great that it made 
him almost resolve to follow the advice 
Mr. Preville had given him, in the hurried 
letter he wrote after his son's death. More 
indeed than advice, for the heart-broken 
father implored him to remember that 
Edith was now their only child. At the 
same time, he was well aware of the sacrifice 
it would be to give up a profession in which 
he had already distinguished himself in 
active service, and to which he was enthu- 
siastically devoted. 

Captain Morton had not yet shown this 
letter to Edith, for he wished to consider 
the important step deliberately before he 
decided. Many of the friends who knew 
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Mm well wondered that sucli a kind-heart- 
ed man, who always enjoyed intellectual 
reading and pursuits, should have chosen 
such a murderous profession. And 
yet we often see that many of the great- 
est generals have possessed the most 
tender and loving natures. But now that 
he was suddenly called to join the fight, 
and either leave his sorrowing bride or take 
her into danger — ^when he considered all 
the circumstances of his embarrassing posi- 
tion, he felt that he ought to give up the 
army, when the time should arrive that he 
could do so honourably. 

As soon as he came to this decision, he 
told Edith of it, and then gave her Mr. 
Freville's letter, with the word "Private" 
outside. 

"Oh, but you would not like it," she 
said, "I am certain. Oh! don't sacrifice 
yourself, pray ; and I am afraid you came 
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to this resolution because you saw I want- 
ed to go with you. But I will not if 
—if it will make you happier — I mean 
less anxious about me/' she added, with 
quivering lips and a strong efEort to repress 
her tears. 

"No, I will not ask that — I will try to 
hope that there will be less risk in this kind 
of skirmishing warfare than the grave 
people here apprehend ; and besides I hear 
that Lady Elmore is still there, and in- 
tends to remain ; so, if the worst comes to 
the worst, you might return here with 
her, if it is deemed necessary to send her 
away." 

Edith expressed her most grateful 
thanks, but at the same time begged him 
not to decide yet to leave the army. 

" I know you would not like to do so— at 
all events, till your regiment is sent away 
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from this dangerous warfare that seems 
now to have begun. 

" I will follow your advice, darling ; but 
I will write to your father at once, and tell 
him that at the first favourable opportu- 
nity I will leave the army and try my hand 
at a country gentleman's life — a life which 
seems to me to be more full of responsibili- 
ties than any other." 

" Yes, that it is ; but I doubt whether 
you would like it so much as the excite- 
ment of the army, and the changes of scene, 
and the indulgence of the chivalrous feel- 
ings of bravery — ^all those things which I 
can see make you almost enjoy danger, 
especially when you had no silly wife to 
leave or to carry into it." 

So they decided to go together, and the 
next day began their march. Edith was 
fully resolved to make the best of every- 
thing, and try to enjoy the interesting 
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country througli which they passed ; and 
Captain Morton was glad to observe that 
the effort was of use— that hei* spirits gra- 
dually revived, and she began to look more 
like her former self. And yet her anxiety 
to receive letters became more and 
more painful as the chances of receiv- 
ing any now diminished every day ; for in 
that part of the country, at that time, there 
was no regular post yet established, and 
perhaps weeks, or even months, might pass 
without any opportunity of getting the 
last post that had arrived at Calcutta from 
England. On their arrival at the station 
they found Charles Lethbridge, and Edith 
tried to interest him in the news contained 
in the first letters she had received just 
after he left Calcutta. She persuaded him,, 
with some difficulty, to read Clarissa's last 
letter, written to herself. 

" Read it when you are alone," she said^ 
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as she put it into lis hand, with a pretty- 
little air of decision, which, in spite of her 
extreme gentleness, often obliged people to 
obey her wishes. 

At that moment there was a stir out- 
side ; Lethbridge was called for ; and the 
next moment Captain Morton came rush- 
ing into the room, to say that the troops 
were ordered out, and they must bid her 
farewell. The dreaded hour had arrived — 
they must part. Lethbridge had already 
gone without saying a word, but with Cla- 
rissa's letter half crumpled in his hand. 
Edithhad not observed this — ^f or the sudden 
blow seemed to have almost stunned her. 
For a moment she was unable to realize 
her position, till she heard his fervent " God 
bless you, darling, cheer up, the fight may 
perhaps be over to-day, but if not — if we 
are not able to return to-night, do not be 
alarmed, for it may last for some days." 
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Then she clung to him with the energy 
of despair, and longed to implore him not 
to leave her; but she did not allow her- 
self to breathe the frantic wish. She must 
have courage now. Already the drums 
were heard, the troops were marching past, 
and he was called. One kiss, and he was 
gone ! 

She ran to the window and watched the 
troops as they marched along, end she saw 
her husband mount his horse and gaUop 
off. Just as he disappeared at a turn in 
the road, she heard a voice near her ; and 
looking round, saw it was Captain Leth- 
bridge, who had turned back to wish her 
good-bye, and to tell her not to fear. 

^^ I shall always be near, and as my life 
is quite worthless, I shall endeavour to ward 
ofE every danger from him ; and if I should 
never return, tell her that I — I " 

" That you forgive her," replied Edith. 
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" That I took her letter with me to the 
battle-field, and — but I must go, or I shall 
not- overtake him." 

" They may be home to-night," were the 
words with which she tried to support her 
despairing spirits, during the tedious 
hours of that awful day. In the afternoon 
firing was heard in the distance, and she 
was told that the fight had begun. Then 
it ceased, but hours passed on ; they did not 
return, so it was said they must have ob- 
tained some advantage over the enemy, and 
were probably pursuing the fugitives, and 
would not return that night. 

What a night it was ! Of course those 
first hours of separation she could not 
sleep, for she heard in fancy's ear shrieks 
and dying groans, and had visions of 
Alfred mortally wounded, and lying on 
the cold ground, with none to help. Oh 
that she could but go and learn his fate ! 
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Morning dawned at last. She ran to 
the window. Alas ! the sight was not re-as- 
suring, for she saw wounded soldiers car- 
ried along on litters. She called her maid, 
and sent her down to inquire what news 
there was from the Captain. 

"Ah, then, mistress, it's a fine victory 
intirely they've gained. The rebels havebeen 
defeated — which means, I s'pose, they've 
taken to their feet, or rather heels, as we'd 
say in Ireland ; and sure the master'll be 
back immadiately . Now cheer up, mistress, 
and don't look down-hearted, and as if you'd 
never closed your blessed eyes aU night, 
more's the pity ; but you'll get accustomed 
to it in time. Sure, and didn't I think the 
first time Paddy went into battle — didn't I 
trimble and quake, and couldn't take a bit 
nor a sup for many days, and didn't I pray 
to God to keep him safe ; and didn't the 
Almighty hear my cry, and brought him safe 
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back, and we lived together many a happy 
year after ; and sure lie died peaceful in 
his bed, and now lies quiet and safe in the 
churchyard at Clonakilty, where his fathers 
and mothers were buried afore him ; and 
didn't I have a famous wake for him, and 
kith and Idn came from all parts to do him 
honour. Now won't I go and get you some 
breakfast, and you'll eat it kindly, and 
get a bit of colour in your pretty cheeks, 
to greet the master with." 

But the cold grey of dawn gave place 
to broiling sunshine, and at midday the 
heat was oppressive ; then the shades began 
to lengthen, hours passed on, and still no 
news arrived from the battle-field. 

Lady Elmore was, as I have said, the 
only officer's wife in the camp, and early 
the next morning she sent to ask if Mrs. 
Morton would like to see her. Edith would 
have been reluctant to see a stranger at 
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fiuch a time, but in her agonising suspense 
she hoped to obtain some news, or hear 
what would probably be the course pur- 
sued by the army. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T ADT ELMOB.E was a strong-minded 
-*^ and strong-bodied woman, who ruled 
her friends and neighbours with a despotic 
sway which was often useful in camp life. 
Always meaning to be kind, yet often say- 
ing the wrong thing, her influence acted 
more as a blister than a balm. She had 
the utmost veneration for the army as a 
profession; her whole soul was military, 
and she had heard with feelings of great 
approval of the young bride who had mar- 
ried at a moment's notice, and followed 
her husband straight off from the church. 
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not only to India, but actually to a spot 
where no lady but herself had courage to 
remain. So she was determined to take 
the young creature quite under her own 
charge. 

When poor Edith, who had scarcely 
strength to stand, saw the taU and large 
lady, with a somewhat severe countenance, 
wearing a kind of military cap and short 
jacket, which made her look more like a 
man than a woman, she began to regret 
that she had left the solitude of her own 
apartment. 

'* Now don't be afraid of me, child, for I 
am going to take you in hand, and Til give 
you some employment that will help to 
distract you more from your husband's 
danger, for I see you are frightened out of 
your wits about him. And I cannot deny 
that there's reason in your fears, but you 
must learn to get accustomed, and then 
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you won't mind or feel it more than I do. 
I am proud to say my father was a general, 
who died at the moment of a victorious 
battle, and I have lost two sons in the 
same satisfactory and honourable manner. 
My husband and three sons are now fight- 
ing for their country, so I have learnt to 
know what danger really is." (Poor Edith 
thought to herself, " You may know, but 
certainly cannot feel it.") " Now sit down, 
child, and listen to me, for I can put you 
in the way of being of use to yourself and 
others." 

She then gave Edith a long lecture on 
the duties of officers' wives, and described 
all they had to endure and to put up 
with; and gave some fearful instances 
of the young women she had helped 
to comfort, when they were either aban- 
doned by their husbands or lost them 
in the battle-field, till Edith's hair began 
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to stand on end at the horrors she de- 
lineated, and the perfidy of some of the 
officers towards their unfortunate wives. 
At last she seized upon a pause which the 
energetic lady, who had talked herself out 
of breath, was obliged to make, and asked 
whether there was any news from the army 
that morning. 

" News, child ? Of course there can be 
none yet — ^nothing more than the accounts 
that are brought by the wounded soldiers. 
Some of them have ugly wounds ; I have 
been to see them aU, as my duty is. And 
although, thank God, there are no officers 
among them, still they say that one or two 
have been killed, for the fighting seems to 
have been severe. Child ! don't look so ter- 
rified ; you must learn to bear the suspense. 
And now if yon wiU come witli me and 
help to dress some of the shghter wounds, 
under our doctor's direction, you will not 
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have time to think of your husband. " 
Edith said she was quite willing to try, 
for that she and her mother often attend- 
ed the sick ; though at the same time she 
felt what a difference there must be be- 
tween ordinary ailments and the suffer- 
ings of these men, who had been half killed 
by dreadful gun-shot wounds. But she felt 
conscious it would- be right to exert her- 
self, and willingly followed the tall lady 
into the sick ward. She also suggested that 
her Irish maid was said to be an excellent 
nurse, having followed the army many years 
with her soldier husband, and this was the 
reason her mother had been anxious that 
she should bring her to India." 

"All right; your mother is a sensible 
woman. I am glad she did not get you a 
fine Frenchified miss, such as many of our 
yoimg brides bring out, who can do nothing 
but dress hair instead of wounds, and make 
VOL. n. I 
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bows and bonnets instead of bandages and 
blisters, and faint at tlie report of a cannon 
or tlie sight of a corpse." 

Nelly O'Sullivan was tlien sent for, and 
her bony form and smiling face seemed to 
find great favour in the lady's eyes ; she 
also expressed her approval of all that the 
trembling Edith contrived to do, and said 
she would make a capital officer's wife, in 
spite of her delicate looks. 

When they had finished all that seemed 
to be required for that morning, Lady El- 
more said, 

" Now, my dear child, allow me to ask 
whether you have had any breakfast to- 
day r 

" Oh ! thin, milady," interposed Nelly, 
*' I can tell ye she's not had a bit nor a sup, 
and more's the pity." 

" Then she shall come with me, and Til 
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give you some good strong soup and port- 



wine/' 



Edith thanked her warmly for her kind- 
ness, but said she really could not eat, and 
longed to go to her own apartment, and 
she would be sure to ask, if she felt she re- 
quired anything. 

" Very well — I see you'd rather be alone ; 
but, child, remember you want nourish- 
ment, though, or youTl make yourself ill ; 
and — and" — she added, as she took her 
hand, and kissed her with a kindness that 
contrasted strangely with her rough fea- 
tures — " and remember that you will pro- 
bably risk another Kf e if you fret yourself 
ill. Now lie down on your bed and try to 
sleep, and we shall probably hear some- 
thing from the army to-morrow. And re- 
member that, whenever you like to come 
down to my rooms, I shall be right glad to 
see you." 

i2 
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So Edith tried tp follow lier advice, and 
contrived to get througli the day rather 
better than she expected, and was able to 
sleep for a few hours in the night. She 
awoke as the day began to dawn, and ran 
to the window, for she fancied something 
was going on in the yard below. Then 
Nelly came rushing into the room with a 
letter in her hand. 

"Prom the master!" she exclaimed, 
whfle her honest face brightened with joy. 
" Ah ! sure, 'tis good news intirely, I 
see," she added, watching her mistress's 
face as she read these words : — 

"All's well, darling Edith; we had a 
glorious day, but we are pursuing them to 
the south, so it may be some days, proba* 
bly more, before we can possibly return ; so 
pray try to keep up your spirits, and 
remember, darling, that if there is an 
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opportunity of returning to Calcutta with a 
good escort, I strongly advise you to go. 
Tell Lady Elmore that I advise it, and do 
not let her persuade you to stay, if you 
can safely return to Calcutta. No time for 
more, darling. Your devoted 

" Alfred Moeton." 

"Why is he so anxious for me to 
return ? Does he think this place may be 
attacked?" she wondered, and wished to 
show his note to Lady Elmore, as soon as 
she could see her. So she dressed quickly, 
and sent Nelly to ask whether Lady Elmore 
was yet visible. 

Nelly returned in a few minutes and 
said, " Oh, thin, milady says she's always 
visible, and is always glad to see you ; and 
sure here she is her very self 1" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

T?DITH thought that Lady Elmore looked 
-'-^ graver, and not so buoyantly excited 
as the day before. 

** I am glad you have got a letter, child ; 
and I shall be glad to see what he says, 
for I can't quite understand the one I have 
had. Ah, I see he does advise you to go, 
if you can. Well, and so do I too — ii — ^if — 
you can, but I find reinforcements are ex- 
pected from Calcutta, and they are then to 
be sent south instead of remaining here, as I 
thought they were — ^to guard this position. 
There is a courier to arrive to-day, who 
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will bring the English post. I hope you 
will hear from your friends, and I trust 
there will be good news. I know," she 
added, " I am very sorry to hear that bad 
news greeted you soon after your arrival at 
Calcutta. Now, then, you must eat some 
breakfast to-day, and you must be quite 
ready to start, if I find I can get you a 
good escort back to Calcutta. Poor child, 
you don't like the idea of going, I know ; 
you would much prefer to stay, but you 
have got a really good husband, and there- 
fore you ought to follow his advice, how- 
ever distasteful to you it may be. That's 
right, I see you agree with me." 

When Lady Elmore left the room, Nelly 
began to pack up her mistress's things as 
she muttered half to herself, " Sure 'tis a 
bad 'pinion she has of it all, for I know 
she, the general's lady, never believes in 
danger — or death either, I do think." 
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And this may have been, in some degree, 
the case, for Lady Ehnore was one of 
those people who are so full of vitality, 
and so familiar with the sight of death, 
that she was strangely incapable of believ- 
ing, or rather realizing it. 

In the afternoon the expected despatches 
from Calcutta arrived, with some troops of 
horse and ammunition. But orders had been 
given at the last moment when they were 
leaving Calcutta, that they were to proceed 
to the next station immediately, to reinforce 
the troops which were now proceeding to 
follow the enemy southwards. A packet of 
letters was brought to Edith's apartment, 
with a message from Lady Elmore, to say 
that there would be no escort at present, so 
that she need not make any further prepar- 
ations for departure. 

This was a great relief to Edith, who 
then sat down, with some degree of com- 
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posure, to read her numerous letters from 
England. She had read that one which 
she received in the morning from her hus- 
band, many times over during the day, and 
she now placed it in her bosom, as a kind 
of talisman to ward ofE the saddening 
effects which she dreaded might be produc- 
ed, by her own dear sorrowing parents' and 
other letters. More than eight months had 
now elapsed since she left England, and 
she dreaded to think how many more mis- 
fortunes might have occurred during .that 
time. She opened her mother's first ; and 
after telling her dear child a few particu- 
lars about her father's pursuits, and thpir 
home-life, which she naturally thought 
would give Edith pleasure to hear, Mrs. 
Freville proceeded to inform her of the 
death of her own father, poor Mr. Dalton, 
who seemed to have died in Normandy, at 
a town on the sea-coast she had never 
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heard of before. Susan Warburton was tlie 
first person from whom she heard this news, 
and on receiving her letter Mr. and Mrs, 
Freville both started off for Suttonfields. 

" We could not reach Miss Warburton's 
house," wrote Mrs. Freville, " till quite late 
this Winter afternoon, but we found her 
ready to accompany us to Delamere, if we 
should require her presence ; for, as she 
had been with Nurse Ayres through the 
secret passages, she considered that we 
might wish to know how they might be 
entered, in case of emergency. She told 
us that dear and wonderfully active old 
nurse had ascertained that a hearse, at- 
tended by my poor father's servants, was 
coming to Delamere, and was expected to 
arrive either that evening or the next 
morning, and that the funeral was to be 
the next day, at Delamere village church. 
We had then an anxious consultation as 
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to our proceeding, and your father said 
that, as the servants who accompanied my 
father abroad had not written to inform us 
of their master's death, it was evident that 
they felt there was something to conceal, 
and this might oblige us to have recourse 
to the secret entrance ; but he advised that 
we should drive there first, and openly 
demand admittance to the house ; and that 
we should, if possible, get our lawyer, Mr. 
Smith, to accompany us and assist your 
father in ascertaining whether there was 
any will or testamentary document which 
might possibly contain some directions 
as to his funeral. We were obliged ta 
wait nearly an hour for Mr. Smith, so 
that we did not reach Delamere till it 
was nearly dark. There were no lights 
visible in any of the windows, and the 
gate of the lodge outside the moat was 
locked, so that it was impossible to reach 
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the great bell, as the handle hangs inside 
the first gate. We tried to force the 
gate, but as no instrument could be pro- 
cured, it was found to be impossible. 
Then, despairing of obtaining entrance by 
the proper way, we thought it better to 
attempt the secret entrance ; and we re- 
solved to return there the next morning 
with Nurse Ayres, as it would be easier to 
ascertain what was going on in the house 
in the day-time than in the dead of the 
night. Mr. Smith highly approved of the 
plan ; he declared it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the house should be entered, for 
as heirs-at-law to my poor father, we must 
ascertain whether he had left any will. 
As we drove along, I tried to give him an 
account of your visit to the old gallery 
above the state-bedroom, and of the 
document you saw the unknown lady 
change in the old cabinet. 
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" ' Ha !' lie said, ' if there is a will, it 
may be a case of forgeiy— very difficult, 
very, to discover — a will can be so well 
imitated. I was counsel in a will-case. I 
know — I am convinced it was forged ; and 
yet the law decided in favour of the scoun- 
drels who, I am certain, forged it. Could 
not find it out, but 'twas a forgery — ^worst 
case I ever heard.' I must send this letter 
in to the post before I go to Delamere to 
catch the Indian mail, so that I am unable 
to tell you the result of our expedition 
until I write next.'* 

The days passed on, and each morn- 
ing poor Edith anxiously inquired whether 
there was any news of the army, and the 
only answer was Nelly's ominous shake of 
the head, or Lady Elmore's grave looks. 
Edith even fancied that the brave lady 
began to show some signs of anxiety. At 
last, however, some despatches arrived 
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from the camp, whicli was now a long 
distance to the south, and a little note, 
hastily written in pencil, was brought to 
Edith. It ran thus : — 

" My darling, pray return to Calcutta^ as 
soon as you possibly can. I have written 
several long letters to you, but have no 
means of sending them, except round by 
Calcutta, so you will find them on your 
arrival there. Lady Elmore wiU kindly 
assist you, as she also will be obliged to 
leave your present abode on receiving this. 
God bless you ! I hope all will be well. 

" Your devoted 

" Alfred Mobton.'' 

They were then really to go, pven 
without an escort ? Was the enemy then 
expected to attack this defenceless spot ? 

*'Yes," said Lady Elmore, in answer to 
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her questions, "it seems there has been 
some strange fatality or mismanagement, 
so that now we are cut off, and the regular 
line must be in the occupation of the enemy. 
We must try to get round by the hills. 
My poor child, you are not in a fit state 
to walk across the mountains ; and I 
fear there may be no good roads for 
horses. Well, that's right, take heart, my 
child," she added, with an approving smile, 
as she saw Edith energetically setting about 
preparations for departure. 

" Put all you care for most in a small par- 
cel, that you can carry yourself if the worst 
comes to the worst, and make up one for 
your maid to carry. We will try to get a 
conveyance, if possible, to take us as far 
as the next large station ; that will be two 
days' journey from here." 

In less than an hour they were ready to 
start; Lady Elmore kindly insisting that 
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Editli should travel in lier carriage as far 
as they were able to use it, and the ser- 
vants in another, with some of their lug- 
gage. But the bulk of it, and several of 
Lady Elmore's servants, were left behind, 
with directions to wait for orders, unless 
despatches should arrive from Calcutta, 
when they were to travel to the place, and 
by the route which the ofl&cer in command 
should deem the safest. 

As they proceeded on their journey, 
several startling rumours reached their 
ears, which would have alarmed Edith 
extremely, had not Lady Elmore assured 
her that reports of all kinds of disasters 
were sure to arrive in time of war, with- 
out the slightest foundation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

T71DITH tried hard to feel re-assured, 
-■-^ but she could not help thinking that 
Lady Ehnore now often made the best of 
their position, on purpose to cheer her, for 
she seemed to take more interest in her 
health, both of mind and body, than she 
could at first sight have behoved it possible 
that such a rough and severe-looking per- 
son could have felt for anyone. 

During their long two days' journey. 
Lady Elmore evinced the greatest solici- 
tude about Edith, insisting on her taking 
proper nourishment, and giving her the 

VOL. n. K 
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best and most delicate morsels of the 
scanty fare they found at the places where 
they changed horses. As they approached 
the mountains on the third evening, the 
roads became much worse, and were so 
rough, and in some places so steep, that 
they were often obliged to walk up the 
hills. By the time tl^ey reached their halt- 
ing-place, Edith seemed to be completely 
knocked up, and Lady Elmore saw that she 
would be quite unfit for the mountain 
journey, where they would be obliged to 
ride on horseback or walk, until she had 
some good rest. 

Lady Elmore had fortunately visited the 
place before, and was therefore able to find 
comfortable quarters in the outskirts of 
the town, where the windows commanded 
a lovely view over the places they had 
traversed, and far beyond. There they 
remained for nearly a week, and would 
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have stayed longer, as Edith seemed very 
ill, but Lady Elmore heard some news 
which she contrived to keep secret from 
her charge, but which made her resolve to 
push on at all hazards. So she bought 
several good strong horses, and the mount- 
ed party left the place just before sunset. 
The weather was so oppressively hot that 
they were obliged to travel at night ; and 
as she was fortunately a good horsewoman, 
Edith was able almost to enjoy their first 
night's journey through the beautiful coun- 
try. Edith observed that Lady Elmore 
always spoke to the natives in their own 
language, and addressed them first at all 
the places at which they stopped, in pre- 
ference to the Europeans who inhabited 
the towns and villages. She was therefore 
unable to know what they said, though she 
fancied that the news they gave became 
less satisfactory as they journeyed on; but 

k2 
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she saw that Lady Elmore did not wish 
her to ask for news, so she tried to bear 
the suspense, and to have full confidence 
that Lady Elmore was only anxious to 
conceal the truth out of kindness. She 
determined to endeavour not to be alarm- 
ed, nor to allow her fears to make her 
more ill ; for she had suffered such extreme 
anxiety, ever since she parted from her 
husband, that her health was severely 
affected by it, and she often dreaded lest 
her strength should quite fail before they 
could reach some place where she could 
remain quietly till her expected confine- 
ment was over. 

One evening, just after they had pro- 
ceeded for a few miles on their northward 
journey, they heard shots in the distance, 
and soon afterwards a second cannonade, 
which seemed to be nearer. At a turn in 
the mountain road, they could see firing 
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on the other side of the valley, then a great 
flare, as if some village were burning. 

" Halt !" exclaimed Lady Elmore — '* we 
must travel in another direction. Turn 
back a few steps. I think I know of an- 
other road which will lead us farther up 
the mountain to a safer spot.'' 

She soon found the road; they pro- 
ceeded as quickly as possible, and, the 
sound of firing becoming less loud, they 
fancied that they were going in the best 
direction for escaping the apprehended 
danger. Fortunately, the road was pretty 
good for a few miles, but Lady Elmore 
knew that it would soon become much 
worse — ^that it would take several hours 
to arrive at any habitable place, and even 
if they could reach it before morning, 
it might prove to be unsafe ; so for once 
in her life the brave lady was fairly puzzled 
what course to pursue. Had she been 
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alone, she would probably have enjoyed 
the excitement; but she felt so much in- 
terest for the young bride, who had fairly 
won her heart, that she became for the 
moment quite unlike her usually recklesa 
self. She was an excellent horsewoman, 
and so was Edith ; but the road soon be- 
came so bad, and the precipices on each 
side of it were so dangerous, that she made 
the httle party stop, and declared that 
Mrs. Morton and the servants must remain 
where they were till daylight, and she 
would proceed alone to explore the town 
which she expected to find three or four 
miles farther on. 

Edith objected strongly to this plan, but 
Lady Elmore insisted so resolutely that 
she was obliged to obey, and consented,, 
on the condition that Lady Elmore should 
take one of the men-servants with her. 
To this she consented, and after seeing- 
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Editli comfortably disposed of for the night 
in a sheltered nook, with plenty of wraps, 
she made her promise to try to sleep till 
dawn of day. Then she gave them exact 
directions as to the road they were to pur- 
sue, and, taking Edith for a moment in her 
arms, she kissed her forehead, and whis- 
pering a fervent " God bless you, my dar- 
ling child I" jumped on her horse, and, fol- 
lowed by the man, rode off, and was soon 
out of sight. 

Edith was so depressed at parting from 
her kind protector that she could do 
nothing but imagine every kind of horror 
and misfortune. Even the hopeful Nelly 
seemed quite cast down ; her usually 
consolatory tongue remained ominously 
silent, and Edith fancied she saw tears 
rolling down the poor woman's cheeks. 
Then she determined to follow Lady 
Elmore's advice, and tried to sleep. She 
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made a great effort to banisli the present, 
with all its dangers, from her mind, and to 
think only of home, and the happy days of 
her engagement at dear Mrs. Bevan's. At 
last she sank into a quiet sleep, much to 
the delight and surprise of Nelly, who sat 
close by, watching alternately her lad/s 
peaceful countenance, and the distant fires 
in the valley they had quitted, which had 
succeeded the firing. The knowledge of 
danger and death, and every kind of horror 
well known to one who had followed those 
engaged in such a war as was at that 
moment raging, lay heavy upon her. And 
the contrast of Edith's reposeful face dur- 
ing her happy sleep, on one side, and the 
burning towns on the other, was, as she 
afterwards declared to her friends, ^'for all 
the world like looking into heaven and 
down to hell. The darlint slept like a 
blessed babby, without care or fear, with 
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its own guardian angel sitting at its head, 
protecting it from all danger." She re- 
marked, with surprise and delight, that 
now and then a joyful smUe beamed on 
Edith's face ; '* and her lips moved," said 
Nelly, " as if the darlint was spakin' some 
blessed words to a dear friend, and maybe 
a good angel will carry them to her hus- 
band, and make him come to rescue her 
from the savages. And sure and indeed 
she was praying in her sleep, and looking 
into the very inside of heaven itself, for 
never did I see before, and never since, 
such happiness as the darlint's face showed 
that night ; and when IVe been in trouble 
since, Td only got to think of what I saw 
then to put me all right entirely again." 

But Nelly's comparatively peaceful con- 
templations and reflections were suddenly 
interrupted by the sound of cries and shots 
not far off, which seemed to come from 
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the very place to whicli they were bound. 
To her great surprise Edith was not dis- 
turbed by these fearful sounds, but, as 
they seemed to approach nearer and nearer, 
she thought it necessary to awaken her, 
for, as she had remarked a thick wood a 
little further up the mountain, on the side 
from which they had come, Nelly thought 
they might possibly find a temporary con- 
ceahnent there, if the rebels were coming 
along the path in the middle of which her 
poor mistress was sleeping so happily. 

"Come, darlint," she whispered gently 
in her lady's ear, "come, we must go. 
Here," she said, to the trembling men- 
servants, who were puzzled which way to 
turn for safety, " come, help me to carry 
her up to that wood," pointing up to the 
height behind them. 

This chance of concealment from their 
foes had not occurred to them before, but. 
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as soon as the quick-witted Irishwoman had 
pointed it out, the men and the two maids 
started off as fast as their legs could carry 
them, without waiting to assist in any way. 

" Cowardly blackguards !" Nelly muttered 
between her teeth, as she quickly lifted 
Edith in her arms, and attempted to climb 
the steep ascent, for she hoped to get 
behind some projecting rocks, where they 
might hide, which were much nearer than 
the wood. 

Still Edith did not wake, for it was the 
first peaceful sleep she had enjoyed ever 
since she parted from her husband ; and her 
dreams, or rather visions, were so rapturous 
that she instinctively clung to them with a 
tenacious reluctance to leave such happi- 
ness. 

Nelly saw this, and mentally declared she 
should not be awoke if she could help it. 
But this ascent (for there was no path) 
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was now beginning to be more dangerous 
than she had expected, and Edith was no 
light weight to lift safely along the edge of 
a precipice. 

But Nelly's untiring energy carried her 
on until she reached a comparativelybroad 
space behind a huge rock, where they 
could certainly not be seen by anyone from 
the path below. She laid the still sleeping 
Edith gently down, and placed her own 
cloak under her head ; then she cautiously 
looked down between a crevice in the 
rocks, for she heard the tramping of feet 
along the stony path. Soon afterwards she 
descried some armed men approaching the 
very spot they had just left, and where the 
servants had left the greater part of the 
luggage in their sudden flight. The rebels 
stooped to pick it up, and when they saw 
Lady Elmore's name on one of the boxes, 
they looked round, and appeared to be in a 
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great state of excitement and eager con- 
sultation. After a few moments some of 
the men took up the luggage and went 
back by the same path they had come; 
while others, probably in the hope of find- 
ing more, went on the other way. By 
putting her head through the crevice, 
Nelly coidd see some distance on both 
sides, and was able to trace the men 
who were searching the path, till they 
arrived just under the wood where the 
servants had taken refuge. They had 
probably dropped some of the things they 
tried to carry with them, just out of the 
path where they must have begun to climb 
the hill-side, for Nelly could see the men 
stoop down once or twice to pick some- 
thing up ; and doubtless they saw footmarks 
on the side of the hill, for they all pro- 
ceeded up towards it. 

*'TheyTl be caught now, the cowardly 
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rascals, and serve them right !" thought 
Nelly, as the rebels disappeared in the 
wood. 

Soon afterwards she heard shots and 
fearful cries; then the rebels came in 
sight again, and she saw that they were 
leading the crying and screaming servants 
down as prisoners. The whole party then 
passed over the very spot where Edith had 
been sleeping, and went on by the path 
Lady Elmore had ordered them to take. 
Nelly was in terror lest the servants shoidd 
now try to search for their mistress, as 
they must have known she coidd not be 
far off ; and that with the blundering stu- 
pidity of cowardly natures, they might in- 
advertently betray her darling. 

It was a moment of awful suspense, for 
she could see them looking round, and up 
towards the rock, in the greatest surprise at 
not finding Edith and her maid where they 
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had left them a short time ago. Fortu- 
nately the rebels did not appear to remark 
this, in fact they seemed in a great 
hurry to proceed ; and Nelly had soon the 
delight of seeing them all turn a sharp 
corner of the mountain path and disappear. 
For some time she could hear the tramp of 
feet and their peculiar cries, and then all 
was silent. It was now broad daylight, 
and as they had no provisions of any kind 
with them, Nelly began to be sadly per- 
plexed what to do. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"QjUEE and she shall sleep as long as 
^^ ever she can, the darlint, for them 
drames will do her more good than any 
food," said Nelly to herself. 

But yet she felt the necessity of 
food of some kind, and she climbed up 
the hill-side for some distance, in hopes 
of finding wild berries, or water, which 
she began to feel very much in need 
of. She found a grove of trees a little 
higher up, and on one side a clear 
stream bubbling out of the side of a 
rock. There, satisfying her burning thirst, 
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she proceeded higher up, for she fancied 
that she saw smoke, and hoped to find 
some habitation. She knew that it was 
dangerous to fall in with any of the 
natives, who were apparently in a state of 
rebellion, yet she could not allow her mis- 
tress to starve ; so, guided by the smoke, 
she went up, till at length she caught sight 
of a small hut, or hovel, and an old wo- 
man standing at the door. Not disHking 
her countenance, Nelly approached, made 
one of her best curtseys, and lifted her 
finger up to her mouth, to show that she 
wanted food. The woman said something 
in a language she could not understand, 
but went into the hovel and brought 
out some kind of fruit which Nelly had 
never seen before. She thanked her 
warmly by her gestures, and she eagerly 
tasted the proffered food. Fortunately it 
was excellent, and she held out her purse 
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and offered some coin. The old woman 
shook her head, and held up her old 
withered hand, to show that she did not 
require any payment. This was so en- 
couraging to Nelly's keen judgment that 
she resolved to disclose her important 
secret, and to show the woman her poor 
sleeping mistress. 

" Sure and I thought if she could but 
see my lady's lovely face in her blessed 
sleep, she wouldn't betray us ; and maybe 
she'd help us in the sore need that was 
-coming on." 

So she took the woman's hand, and made 
signs to show that she wanted her to come 
down the hill-side with her. The woman 
hesitated for a moment, while she seemed 
to examine Nelly minutely from head to 
foot. Apparently satisfied with the result, 
she went down with her. As they ap- 
proached the rock, under the shelter of 
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whicli her lady lay, Nelly put her finger to 
her lips, to show that she wished to ap- 
proach it softly and in silence. The wo- 
man divined her meaning, and, as they 
came in sight of Edith's sleeping form, she 
raised her hand with an expression of 
admiration and pleasure at the strange 
sight. Then Edith opened her eyes, and 
whispered, as if to herself, 

" Oh ! how happy I am ! I have had 
such a beautiful dream. But what has 
happened ? — ^where are we ?" she inquired, 
with a look of sudden terror and surprise. 

" All safe, my darlint ; and here's a good 
lady who'll take us up to her cabin, and 
give us some of this delicious fruit," she 
said, as she held some of the juicy fruit to 
Edith's parched lips. " Sure and it's better 
than pine-apples, or peaches either — and 
now then, darlint, let's go quick." 

Edith hastily rose up, for she began now 
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fully to understand their perilous position. 
She eagerly inquired if anything had been 
heard of Lady Elmore ; and wondered at 
her own strange, sound sleep through all 
the dangers and confusion of the night. 
She was horror-struck to find that Nelly 
alone had carried her up the steep moun- 
tain from the path below. But the wise 
Irishwoman would not allow her mind to 
dwell on these painful circumstances. She 
took upon herself to say, with the ready^ 
inventive imagination of her race, that 
"Sure an' Lady Elmore is all safe and 
sound at the town where we are to go; 
and the Queen's army would soon be here 
all right, with master at its head, to reach 
them all safe ; only just for the present 
they had better keep themselves quiet, in 
this good lady's cabin." 

Edith could not help feeling some mis- 
giving that all this was not true ; but she 
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«aw the kind motive tliat prompted it, and 
resolved to try to be satisfied. Slie felt 
it was still more necessary to discard all 
anxiety from her mind if possible, as she 
began to perceive that her hour of trial 
was approaching ; and she could scarcely 
walk a few steps before she became so 
faint that she would have fallen. But 
Nelly saw her turn deadly pale, and, assist- 
ed by the kind stranger, carried her up to 
the house, and placed her on a rude kind 
of bed inside. 

The Indian tried to make Nelly under- 
stand that she could get some help, if 
required; but the latter felt sufl&ciently 
confident in her own powers of nursing, 
to dispense with the risk of sending for a 
doctor. So they nursed her together ; and 
Nelly found the stranger quite as good a 
nurse as she was herself. After a few 
hours of anxious watching, Edith gave 
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birth, to a child, " A lovely maiden, who," 
as Nelly afterwards described to her friends^ 
" seemed to come smiling into this world, 
and looked just like her sweet mother 
in her beautiful dreams on the mountain 
path." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TjIDITH suffered mucli less than she had 
-■-^ expected, and was able to give her- 
self up to the joy of seeing and feeling the 
darling baby that God in His kindness had 
bestowed on her, in the midst of her suffer- 
ing and anxieties. 

Fortunately the little cabin was at a 
considerable distance from any town or 
village; and, to Nelly's great relief, the 
Indian woman did not seem to wish for 
any visitors. Indeed, she fancied that the 
poor woman had lost her sons in this 
dreadful war ; that she disliked to hear any- 
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thing about it, and seemed only anxious 
about one of Iter family who was far away 
— probably another son. She fed upon 
wild fruits, vegetables, and Indian com 
herself, but she soon contrived to get some 
eggs and birds and milk for Edith and her 
maid. 

Days passed on, and nothing occurred 
to disturb their frugal life, so that Edith 
soon recovered her strength ; and then she 
began to be so anxious for news of her 
husband and Lady Elmore that she sug- 
gested the possibility of moving. Nelly 
tried to keep her quiet a little longer, but 
one morning, about a fortnight after the 
birth of the child, seeing that Edith was 
beginning to look painfully uneasy, Nelly 
proposed that she should venture to ex- 
plore the neighbourhood, and see whether 
any tidings could be obtained. All ap- 
peared to have been quiet since that fatal 
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day, and the Indian woman did not seem 
to apprehend any danger, nor did she 
attempt to dissuade Nelly from going in 
search of her friends, when she had suc- 
ceeded, as she thought, in making her 
understand what she proposed to do. 
Charging her, by all the signs and gestures 
she could devise, to take the greatest care 
of her mistress and the child, should any 
unforeseen circumstance detain her longer 
than she hoped, Nelly hugged the baby to 
her breast, reverently kissed her lady's 
hand, and rushed out of the cottage. 

" For if I had given myself the time to 
think about it, I would never have had the 
courage to leave them," she said after- 
wards. 

She first went down direct to the path 
where Lady Elmore had parted from them, 
and determined to follow her steps, and 
get to the town which she had intended to 
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. reach. She examined the path, as she 
went along, to see if anything would show 
whether Lady Elmore had been attacked. 
After walking about half a mile, she 
reached the spot where the poor lady 
must have met with the party of rebels, 
for she saw marks of a scuflEle, and pieces 
of dress about, which she recognised as 
part of one worn by Lady Elmore on that 
fatal day. 

'' Sure she must have given them some 
trouble, the brave lady," thought Nelly, 
with tears in her eyes. She looked down 
the precipice, when, on one side of the 
path, she saw lying, on a projecting rock, 
a military cap, which she knew was Lady 
Elmore's. *' Still it might have been 
knocked off in the scuffle, and maybe they 
carried her off, and will perhaps keep her 
safe as a hostage." 

So she quickened her steps, in hopes of 
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hearing some news at the town ; but, on 
arriving there, she found, to her dismay, 
that it was ahnost deserted, and even a 
great part had been destroyed by fire. 
Here and there an old man or woman was 
tottering about among the ruins, appar- 
ently seeking for what had been lost, or to 
find something of value. They stared at 
her with surprise, but she could not suc- 
ceed in getting any information ; nor did 
she meet with anyone possessing the na- 
tural intelligence and kindness of the old 
■ woman on the mountain. She fancied, 
from the manner in which they pointed 
towards the east, that she might perhaps 
get some news if she went in that direc- 
tion ; so she resolved to try, and walked 
on for several miles without meeting with 
anyone, till, on reaching a height, she saw 
a large town three or four miles off. Could 
she reach it, and yet be able to return 
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home the same evening? she wondered. 

While she paused to make up her mind, 
fihe heard shots at some distance towards 
the east, and saw what she supposed to be 
the smoke of cannon not far from that part 
of the valley which was just under the 
mountain, where the cabin lay with its 
precious lives. 

" Oh ! that I had not left them !" thought 
Nelly, as she began to retrace her steps 
now, at all hazards, to return home and 
ascerta,in their safety. As she passed 
again through the town she had lately 
quitted, the few natives who were there 
before could nowhere be seen. " They 
think it's the enemy is coming, or they 
would not have been in such dread," 
shrewdly thought Nelly ; " and perhaps it's 
our own troops come to rescue us all." 

This delightful surmise seemed to give 
wings to her tired feet, as she hurried on 
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and reached the well-known path just as 
the sun was setting. No one appeared, but 
the firing still went on, more briskly than 
before, and she saw the glare as of a village 
or town burning at the farther end of the 
valley. Strange, she thought, that, after 
more than a fortnight's peace, this dreadful 
fighting should have re-commenced so 
fatally the only day she had left her poor 
mistress ! 

Full of anxious dread, she hastened along 
the path, and scrambled up the steep ascent 
where she had carried Edith to conceal her 
behind the rock. To her horror she saw 
the mark of footsteps even in this remote 
spot, and she foUowed them with sinking 
dread in the direction of the cabin. Yet, 
perhaps, they were those of friends come 
to rescue her mistress. No sounds were 
heard, and, on examining more closely the 
marks, she perceived that they went both 
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ways — some coming downwards, so that 
many of tlie persons must have approached 
from an opposite direction, and perhaps 
may not have discovered her mistress's 
abode. She rushed on till she could see 
the cabin through the trees. 

It looked just the same, but no sound 
was heard ; then she approached more cau- 
tiously, in case the enemy might be there, 
and, creeping round at the back, looked in 
at the Httle window or aperture in the rude 
wall, which disclosed the Httle room inhab- 
ited by her mistress. 

It was quite deserted; her lady's bed, 
and the little cot by the side of it, were 
empty. She called out in horror, but no 
one was there. In vain she searched aU 
through the two little rooms and the woods 
near ; no one was to be seen ! The Indian 
woman wore a sort of shoe peculiar to the 
inhabitants of that part of the country, but 
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for some time she could find no footmarks 
of these, so she began to hope that they 
had taken her with the child ; and if so, it 
was perhaps a party of friends who had 
rescued her lady. Then she searched in 
places near the cabin where the old lady 
was fond of sitting with her work, and often 
took the baby; and there was one such 
spot where the air was fresher than in most 
other places near. She fancied there was 
a footmark like the old woman's, and 
following it in a southern direction, she 
traced it for some distance, till she came 
to a spot where a scuffle had evidently 
taken place, as here and there pieces 
of cloth and linen were strewed about, 
and there were marks of blood on the 
ground, and — oh ! horror, a baby's knitted 
shoe, which Nelly recognised as one that 
Edith had knit, lay on the ground near 
a pool of blood. She picked it up, placed 
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it in her bosom, and, bursting into tears, 
exclaimed, 

"Oh! then, if theyVe murdered the 
blessed infant, may all the ^ 

Her bitter maledictions were arrested by 
seeing in the valley far below a troop of 
horsemen gaUoping away towards the 
south, and she thought she could distin- 
guish her lady among them. They seemed 
to be going towards the town at which Lady 
Elmore had resolved to quit the high-road, 
and to seek for safety among the moun- 
tain towns or villages. So she resolved to 
proceed in that direction, after she hadagain 
searched the rooms of the cabin, in case 
any things were left. She found several 
little garments that her poor mistress had 
been making for the child, and a purse which 
Lady Elmore had given at the last moment 
when she parted from them. This seemed to 
show that the attacking party had not been 
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in search of plunder ; and with this some- 
what re-assuring hope, she started with 
renewed energy on her venturesome expe- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TTTE will now return to the morning of 
^ ' that eventful day when Edith part- 
ed from her faithful maid at sunrise. 
They both thought it would be only for a 
few hours, as the town to which she was 
bound was, they imagined, not more than 
eight miles distant ; and the Indian woman 
was so kind to her and the child that 
Edith did not feel lonely. Since the birth 
of her beautiful child her spirits had re- 
vived. She felt more confidence in the 
future, and she allowed her imagination to 
form enchanting visions of a happy meet^ 
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ing with her husband, whfle she seemed to 
hear his exclamation of delight at the sight 
of his child. And her own mother, how 
she would kiss and dance the baby, and 
show her in thankful triumph to the dear 
old dames at Freville village ! She went 
on amusing herself by talking to the 
l)aby, and telling it all that Dame Gurdle- 
ston would say; and old Nurse Ayres, 
Tiow she would discover, directly she strok- 
-ed its darKng head, that it had the same 
kind of mark her mother had on one side 
of her forehead, just linder the hair. She 
always thought it was like a cross, but 
Nurse Ayres would have it that it was a 
mark peculiar to the Delameres, and that it 
was more like a D, or rather a cross and a 
D, formed into a kind of monogram. Her 
brother had it also, but so slightly marked 
that it was not easily found amid his pro. 
fusion of hair. She thought of this, and 
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she kissed again and again the mark on 
her baby's head, and thought, with a 
strange mingling of pain and thankfulness, 
that, although he would never see her child 
with his beautiful eyes, yet his beloved 
spirit was nearer to her at that moment 
than any of her living friends, and that, 
whatever happened in this world to part 
them, thev would all meet in eternal bliss^ 
Amid these delightful visions the hours 
flew swiftly by, and when the Indian 
woman brought her afternoon meal she 
proposed to take the baby out for some 
fresh air, and made signs that she would 
only go as far as her favourite spot near 
the spring. Edith thought she would 
like to try to walk out a little, as she 
began to feel stronger, but the old woman 
shook her head, and tried to show that, as 
Nelly was away, she did not wish the lady 
to make her first attempt at walking out 
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in her absence. Editli was pleased and 
touclied at her thoughtfulness, and con- 
sented to give the baby into her arms, after 
she had tried to show that they must not 
go far, or remain out long. 

As soon as they had gone quite out of 
$ight, and the sound of the old woman's 
fiteps had died away, a sudden feeling of 
loneliness came over her, and she seemed 
to wake up to a sense of her actual posi- 
tion. How would she and her child be 
able to leave this remote spot without fall- 
ing in with the rebels ? — or how would her 
husband ever be made aware of her abode ? 
As long as she had felt weak and ill she 
had resolutely combated all depressing 
thoughts, and discarded all fear and anxiety 
about the future. But now that she was 
getting a little stronger she began to feel 
that she must no longer allow herself to 
be blind to her extraordinary position, and 
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she thought of what would happen to her 
if — ^if — Nelly met with some misfortune, 
and should not be able to return I 

She became so excited by these alarming 
thoughts that she got up from the little- 
rude bed on which she had been lying, and, 
putting on her bonnet, resolved, in spite of 
the old woman's caution, to try what the 
fresh air, and the beautiful view Nelly had 
told her of, would do for her. She then 
went out of the little cabin, but, as she had 
never yet been outside since the day she 
was carried up, in her agony of pain, by 
the two women, she did not know in what 
direction the spring lay. She was proceed- 
ing slowly to descend the mountain in a 
direction which happened to be the one 
that led up from the rock which had shel- 
tered them from the observation of the 
rebels, when she heard the tramp of feet 
far below. She immediately turned roimd 
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and went back to a thick part of the wood, 
whidi was near the cabin. Then, to her 
dismay, she descried an armed force coming 
up the mountain-side. In vain she tried 
to hide under the trees. The leader of the 
troop caught sight of her, the whole force 
rushed up the steep path, and in a moment 
she was surrounded. 

Of course she screamed, and demanded 
to know why they wanted to molest her ; 
but no answer was returned, and they 
either did not understand her language, or 
were resolved not to let it be known that 
they did so. Two of the men, who seemed 
to 'be leaders of the party, lifted her up, 
and were proceeding to carry her down 
the hill, when she uttered piercing shrieks, 
and implored them not to separate her 
from her child. At the same time she 
made signs to show them she would not be 
unwilling to go if she could have her baby 
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as well. Some of the men started off in 
the direction she pointed, and the re- 
mainder resolved to wait their return. 

Oh! the agony of these moments of 
suspense, for her child would die if sepa- 
rated from her. How could she have been 
so f ooUsh as to part from it for a moment ? 
These were the dreadful thoughts that 
tormented her then, and for hours and days 
afterwards ; for after a short interval the 
men returned, and shook their heads. They 
said something to the chiefs, and the whole 
party proceeded down the hill, carrying 
Edith with them, and never halted till late 
in the evening, when they reached a half- 
deserted town. They placed Edith in a 
room which was not badly furnished, and 
women, whose countenances were not en- 
couraging, came to attend upon her and 
make up the bed. 

So far it appeared that she was to be 
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well treated, and she began to feel some 
slight hopes that she had been seized for 
the purpose of ransom, and that soon 
her husband might hear of her where- 
abouts, and be able to rescue her; but 
the child!— the thought almost kiUed 
her. 

In vain she tried to eat or sleep during 
the long hours of that dreadful night. 
At dawn of day the women came with 
some breakfast, and made signs to her that 
she was to be ready to start as soon as she 
had eaten it. She tried hard to swallow 
some portion of the food that was put 
before her, so as to gain as much strength 
as possible, and be able to take advantage 
of the first chance of rescue. 

She was shown, standing below in the 
yard belonging to the house, a horse, 
which, besides a man's saddle, had a 
pillion on it, and was given to understand 
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that she would have to travel in that 
fashion. So she fastened the cloak which 
she had fortunately with her when she left 
the cabin, firmly round her slender waist, 
arranging it so as to form the best sub- 
stitute for a riding-habit, and accompanied 
the women downstairs. 

The same party of men surrounded the 
house, but some of them were already in 
the saddle, and the leader mounted the 
horse on which she had been placed. They 
then started, and proceeded at a quick pace 
along the road in the valley for several 
hours without stopping. Coming to a large 
village, less deserted than the last had 
seemed to be, the horses were changed, 
and they rode on till after sunset. It was 
getting so dark that Edith could not see 
anything they passed; but she suddenly 
perceived a bright light in the far distance. 
This seemed to surprise the men, for they 
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stopped, and a consultation in whispers 
took place. They then diverged a little 
from the road, over some grassy fields, 
and presently she heard shots fired not far 
off. The leader, who rode on the pillion 
before her, jumped off the horse and 
mounted another. Then more shots were 
fired, and she found they had aU gone in 
another direction, and had left her alone on 
the horse. 

There was now light enough from the 
burning houses ; the occasional flash of fire- 
arms came nearer, and she meditated whe- 
ther she ought to return by the road they 
had travelled. But although it would take 
her farther from the fight, it would also re- 
move her farther from the chance of rescue ; 
so she resolved to remain, and presently 
the firing of the enemy became less fre- 
quent. Itwas evident the combat was nearly 
over, and that one party or the other had 
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obtained a victory. Gradually the sounds 
of firing died away ; the distant fires seem- 
ed nearly extinguished ; aU was dark and 
silent ; yet her captors did not return. So 
she resolved to wait till day-light, and then 
try to determine in what direction to go. 
She dismounted from the horse, which she 
tied securely to a tree, and, wrapping her- 
self up in her cloak, lay down under some 
bushes and slept. 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 

A T last day began to dawn, and the first 
-^^ object which met Edith's eager gaze 
was a large cloud of dust, not very far off. 
Then the tramp of a number of horse- 
men was heard. They came nearer and 
nearer, and oh ! joy ! she could distinguish 
the colours of her husband's own regiment, 
as the sun rose and shone afar off upon the 
well-known banners. Though weary and 
faint from want of food, she sprang on her 
horse and descended the winding road 
to meet the troops. Every moment 
brought them nearer ; now she could see 
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them more clearly. Yes, and he — ^he was 
at their head, riding swiftly forward, and as 
if expecting to find her there. Of course 
she then urged her own horse forward : in 
a few moments they met, and then she sank 
almost fainting into his arms. 

For one short moment the bliss of meet- 
ing was unalloyed by care, but the next 
she exclaimed, 

*' Oh, my child I my darling baby ! what 
has become of her ? Oh, Alfred, do not let 
us rest for a moment even — I think I could 
almost show you the way," and she pointed 
towards the now distant mountains. "From 
here they are two long days' journey." 

But she was so worn out with the agonies 
of the last two days, since she parted from 
Nelly and her child, that Captain Morton 
saw she must have rest, and assured her that 
it would not be safe to venture so far into 
the enemy's territory till more re-inforce- 
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ments had arrived. He hoped that the 
war would soon be over, and that the rest 
of the rebels would lay down their arms ; 
but those mountains, and the villages near, 
were stiU in the hands of the insurgents. 

At that moment a scout came up, and 
said that the rebels had fallen back on the 
next town, which Edith knew was that where 
she had halted the preceding night, 

'* Ah ! and that is the town we should 
have to pass through in order to arrive at 
the mountain villages," said Captain Mor- 
ton ; " but I wiU send a troop on at once to 
reconnoitre, and bring us back the result of 
the investigation ; and you must now come 
with me to the next town, where Lady 
Elmore is waiting anxiously for news of 
you, my darling ; for I have heard that the 
old lady was never so interested about 
anyone as she is about you. She can talk 
of nothing else but of your perfections— 
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80 I am told, for I haTe not yet seen her.'' 
Edith then described, as they went along, 
the whole of her adyentiires, and all that 
had happened since she parted from Lady 
Elmore, not forgetting the loreliness of her 
darling baby, giving him a vivid descrip- 
tion of its every feature, and of the Dela- 
mere mark. 

" One comfort is," she said in conclusion, 
" I could always trace it by that, even if — 
but she must be found ! it is quite impossi- 
ble she can be lost, don't you think so, 
Alfred ?" she inquired, with a look of such 
intense anguish that he trembled for her 
health ; for, alas ! he knew that horrors of 
all kinds had occurred in this fatal rebel- 
lion. He endeavoured to calm her fears, 
and reminded her that a large force had been 
despatched to search and inquire in every 
direction, and that, as soon as he had seen her 
deposited in safety with Lady Elmore, he 
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would at once ride off to the mountains and 
help in the search j " and you will have 
plenty to do when you have regained your 
strength, for poor Charles Lethbridge has 
been badly wounded, in his noble endeavours 
to save my life." 

This was sad news to Edith ; and yet, 
perhaps, at the moment it was not amiss 
that her mind should be distracted by an- 
other anxiety from her own fears about 
her child. 

After a ride of more than four hours, 
they reached the town, which had been 
hastily fortified, and a large force was now 
quartered in it. Lady Elmore was expect- 
ing, their arrival, a message having been 
despatched to inform her of Edith's meet- 
ing with her husband, and they found her 
waiting at the door of her house. The 
brave lady threw her arms round Edith's 
neck and cried with joy; but when she 
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saw how pale and suffering Edith appeared 
to be, she divined what had occurred, and 
took the opportunity, while Edith was 
looking another way, to whisper an anxious 
inquiry — "What has become of it? — did 
it die ?" — ^to Captain Morton. He shook 
his head, but did not trust himseK to 
speak. 

After a short pause, he entreated Lady 
Ebnore to make Edith go at once to bed ; 
*' for,*" said he, ** she only left it three days 
ago, and has been riding hard nearly ever 
since." 

" That I will," said Lady Ebnore. "My 
darling child ! Fll nurse her well, and she 
must not speak a word to me till to-mor- 
row ; and then she shall help me to nurse 
her friend, Mr. Lethbridge, and I think he 
will soon recover, when he hears that Mrs. 
Morton is found at last." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TITHEN Lady Elmore had placed Edith 
* ' in a comfortable [bed, and made 
her eat some nourishing food, she had a 
private talk with Captain Morton ; for she 
would not allow the poor young mother 
to speak, still less to relate any of the 
painful adventures she must have encoun- 
ter^d. 

When she heard the particulars from 
Captain Morton, of the loss of the baby, 
she declared her intention to accom- 
pany him the next morning to the Indian 
woman's cabin, for she was well acquaint. 

n2 
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ed with that part of the country, and 
knew that it would be very diflBcult for 
anyone to find it, who did not know the 
exact spot in the mountain path where she 
had left Edith and the servants. They 
resolved to start early in the morning, 
unless any positive intelligence should ar- 
rive before from the troops which had been 
sent to inquire and search on the mountain 
for the child and Nelly O'Sullivan. 

Edith was fortunately able to sleep weU 
that night, and for a moment after she 
awoke, and saw her husband standing by 
her bedside, she felt perfectly happy. For 
one moment she had forgotten her chfld 
and its loss, but the next instant the bliss- 
ful dream was dispelled, and her happy 
smiles turned to bitter tears. 

" Oh, my child I — ^where is she ? — ^have 
they murdered her ?" 

" I am going to search for her, my dar- 
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ling; and as the rebels have now been 
fairly beaten, the country is quite safe, 
and Lady Elmore is going to accompany 
me, to find and point out the spot where 
you were concealed. I think, from what 
you relate of the Indian woman's kindness, 
that she has no doubt contrived to save 
the darling baby. It is probable that, if 
she heard the troops approach, she found 
some concealment, and succeeded in elud- 
ing the pursuers, if they went in search of 
her." 

Lady Elmore entered at that moment, 
ready equipped for her ride. She pre- 
ferred to go on horseback, although the 
roads for the first forty or fifty miles were 
fit for carriages. 

"But horses are quicker, and nothing 
ever tires me," she added, when Edith ex- 
pressed her fears that Lady Elmore did not 
seem so well as before her captivity among 
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the rebels. And now remember, my cliildy 
that you are to remain quiet, and not be 
anxious about it, for I assure you there 
will be no danger. They have all laid down 
their arms ; and, in fact, your husband's 
services are no longer required; I shall 
send you off with him to Calcutta as soon 
as we return. He is not to be allowed to 
serve any more. The General has forbid- 
den it. Don't speak. Now, Captain, give 
her all the letters from England, to read 
while we are away. Shell scarcely have 
time to get through them all, I know/' 

Then She kissed Edith's forehead, and 
went down to mount her horse, followed a 
few moments afterwards by Captain Mor- 
ton, who had left his wife much inspirited 
by the dehghtful intelligence Lady Elmore's 
words had conveyed. 

" That he was to serve no more ; that she 
could return with him to her loved home. 
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and all her dear relations, and never, never 
part from him again !" 

As they travelled on horseback, Lady El- 
more was able to show Captain Morton some 
shorter cuts ; and by leaving occasionally 
the high road, they did not stop to rest 
anywhere, and were able to reach, at a late 
hour the same evening, the town nearest 
the mountain where the Indian woman's 
cabin was situated. It was too dark to pro- 
ceed farther. Lady Ehnore said, for they 
would soon be obliged to leave the moun- 
tain road, or rather path, and proceed on 
foot. 

They were at first disappointed at not 
having as yet met any of the party who 
had been despatched the night before, but 
on their arrival at the inn they found some 
of the men, who informed them that Mrs, 
Morton's maid, Nelly O'Sullivan, had been 
found, and that she was now showing them 
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the way to some place where she fancied 
the Indian woman might have carried the 
child for safety. It seemed that Nelly had 
nnderstood from the woman that her own 
people lived a long way off — ^more than a 
day's journey over the monntain ; and she 
further made out that they were good 
people, who had not joined the rebels. 

The commanding officer of the company 
arrived before midnight ; he had seen Nel- 
ly, and learned various particulars about 
her search for the child. She had shown 
him and his men the mountain cabin, and 
had helped them to examine every part of 
it and the surrounding places. She had 
left the bundle of things she brought from 
it the day she arrived with this officer 
Mr. Ogilvy (he was the young man who 
had been frightened by Lord Armington). 
The bundle was, of course, eagerly examin- 
ed by Captain Morton and Lady Elmore, 
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althougli it could not possibly throw any 
light on the missing child ; but they felt a 
melancholy pleasure in seeing the little 
garments which Lady Elmore knew Edith 
had been making for her expected child. 
Mr. Ogilvy told them that Nelly had shown 
him a little knitted shoe, but nothing would 
induce her, she declared, ever to part with 
it. He also thought it right to inform 
them that Nelly had seen marks of blood 
near it, and she showed him the exact spot 
where she had seen them — ^but a heavy 
shower of rain had swelled the cascade 
near, and washed them, as well as the foot- 
marks, away. 

After hearing all this, they found it would 
be of no use to explore the spot in the dark, 
so they passed the night at the town, and 
started early next morning with the re- 
mainder of the company and Mr. Ogilvy, 
in the direction Nelly had taken with the 
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remainder of the troop. They were, of 
course, impatient to see her, and obtain 
the exact description of the Indian woman, 
in case she had not succeeded in finding 
her and the child. 

They went as far as the path, just under 
the mountain cabin, on horseback, but 
were obliged to leave their horses there, as 
Nelly had insisted on going straight over 
the mountain, in the direction pointed out 
by the Indian woman. 

As Lady Elmore could not learn the name 
of the place to which they were bound, she 
concluded that there was no other means 
of getting on but by trying to follow their 
traces. However, she much feared that they 
would be able to proceed only a short dis- 
tance over the mountain, for it was high and 
extremely precipitous, and there seemed to 
her to be no means of coming to a place on 
the other side except round by the lower 
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heights near the valley. Here the party 
had to make a great detour, and Lady 
Elmore was always the first to follow 
Captain Morton. But after proceeding 
about two miles, the sides of the mountain 
rose above the narrow ledges of rock on 
which they stood, straight up for several 
hundred feet ; and they were reluctantly 
obliged to turn back part of the way, and 
seek the lower side of the mountain. 

They met with no paths, or even foot- 
marks, but were just able to advance 
slowly by keeping among the trees which 
grew on the less steep parts. The sun 
was hot at mid-day, and Captain Morton 
wished that Lady Elmore should rest in 
the shade, and take some of the refresh- 
ment they had fortunately brought with 
them; while he, with Mr. Ogilvy, should 
go on to reconnoitre, and see whether any 
path could be found lower down. She 
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agreed to tliis, if he would send back a 
messenger, and promise not to return him- 
self for her and the others, but proceed by 
any path he could find that would lead him 
northwards, and she would soon follow in 
the same direction. 

So Captain Morton, accompanied only 
by Mr. Ogilvy, started at a running pace 
down the woody side of the mountain, and 
in less than an hour they came upon a well- 
beaten path, which had evidently been tra- 
versed that day by many persons ; but they 
saw no marks of horses' feet, which showed 
that they were still far distant from the re- 
gular roads. 

After they had proceeded by it in a 
northerly direction for some two hours, 
they saw a large party advancing towards 
them, and on coming near they descried 
Nelly O'Sullivan among them. The mo- 
ment she caught sight of Captain Morton, 
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sho rushed up, and almost throw hor arms 
round him with joy. 

**0h! then all will bo woll, now tho 
master has come back ; and he has found 
the lady, I see by his face, all safe. But, 
laok-a-day, I do fear you'll not find tho 
darling child; and I that have taken all 
these kind gentlemen to where I thought 
Mrs. Khoob Soorut's people lived, but we 
can learn nothing of her at all, at all." 

** Is that her name ?" 

" Not that I know, master ; but she was 
often saying the word, and now I find it 
only manes that she was admiring mistress 
and the babby. May God and all the 
saints in Heaven bless her, for my mistress 
would surely have died in her trouble if 
we had not met with that kind good 
soul." And Nell/s tears flowed fast as she 
spoke. 

They held an anxious consultation, and 
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it was arranged that Nelly should accom- 
pany him to the cabin, as Captain Mor- 
ton was anxious to visit it with her ; while 
Mr. OgilYy should return to Lady Ehnore, 
and bring her down to the lower path, and 
follow them there. They reached the road 
just under the cabin much sooner by this 
path, and he viewed with intense in- 
terest the spot where his wife had passed 
eighteen days, and the fittiie room where 
his child was bom. Then he went to the 
beautiful spot near the cascade, where she 
must have taken the baby in her arms 
when the rebels came. Nelly showed 
him the spot further down where she had 
found the shoe, and a piece of the woman's 
dress. Captain Morton inquired whe- 
ther they had searched further on, where 
there seemed to him no path; but he could 
imagine that an active Tndian could climb 
roimd the narrow ledge of a projecting 
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rock, whicli seemed to stop all progress in 
tliat direction. 

Lady Elmore, who had joined them just 
before they re-entered the cabin, declared 
it was impossible anyone could get round the 
perpendicular rock. But Captain Morton 
was resolved to try, and endeavoured to 
pacify her when she expressed her horror at 
seeing the dangerous road he determined 
to take. Holding on by some creepers 
with one hand, he swung himself round, 
where no footing could be found. They 
could no longer see him, but he called out 
that he was quite safe, and should now find 
good footing; but they were not to be 
alarmed if he did not return soon, for he 
fancied he saw the entrance to a cavern some 
few yards distant, where shelter could have 
been obtained, if the woman had taken the 
child there with the desire to elude pursuit. 

Mr. Ogilvy was anxious to follow, but 
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Lady Elmore, knowing that liis nerres had 
been weakened ever since the cruel joke 
played upon him, with Lord Armington*s 
connivance, felt certain that the height 
must make him giddy, and that certainly he 
would never be able to swing himself round 
the dangerous point ; while Nelly stoutly 
declared that it was quite impossible ^ the 
old woman could have got herself round 
that place, let alone having the blessed 
babby in her arms — ^the Lord presarve it T 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

rpHE party waited in anxious expectation 
-*■ and suspense, with their eyes fixed on 
the rock below which Captain Morton had 
disappeared ; and when, after half an hour 
or so had passed, and he did not return, 
Lady Elmore declared she would try to 
follow him. 

"Here, give me a rope," she exclaimed; 
" — of course there is none ; but we shall 
be able to tie the two shawls together, 
and if two or three of you men will hold 
one end, while I try to turn that point, and 
will hold it tight in case I fall, there wiQ be 
no danger." 

VOL. n. 
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In Yam they tried to dissuade lier, and 
the party advanced so near the perilous 
spot that they could find scarcely standing- 
room for their feet. But just as she was 
going to lay hold of the creepers, and take 
the awful leap, they heard Captain Mor- 
ton's voice on the other side. So she sud- 
denly drew back ; for she had increased his 
danger by occupying the same fearfully 
narrow edge of rock, and they all then re- 
turned to the level spot from which they 
had just come. He soon appeared, and got 
safe round the rock again. 

'^ Some pepple must have been there not 
long ago," he said. ^' She must have been 
there, concealed, probably, in the large cave 
I descried, but the entrance is so well con- 
cealed that I should never have foimd it^ 
if I had not seen this little piece of calico 
sticking to a creeper that hung over the 
rock/' 
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" That's a bit of baby's frock," exclaimed 
Nelly ; *' and I have got a bit of it here," 
she continued, as she pulled some pieces 
out of her pocket in triumphant delight. 

" I searched behind the creepers," con- 
tinued Captain Morton, "and some dis- 
tance behind I found a narrow slit in the 
rock. I could just squeeze myself through, 
and then discovered I was in a large cave, 
which waa dimly Ughted by an aperture 
very high up. There was a kind of bed 
in one corner, and near it a heap of burnt 
wood and some cooking utensils, and a 
little jug with some remains of sour milk 
m it. 

" The Lord be praised, then !" said Nelly, 
" for old Indjy never drank any milk her- 
self, though she most-times did manage to 
get some for the mistress; and used to 
mount up the sides of the rock after it, 

o2 
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just like a fly on a wall, seeming to hold 
to nothing." 

It was so far satisfactory to find that 
the child must have been still alive, if the 
Indian woman had succeeded in reaching 
the cave ; and the situation of it was sa 
remote and difficult of access, that it was 
not probable that signs of recent habitation 
could be caused by anyone else. So Cap* 
tain Morton determined to go there again 
with a light, and ascertain whether it had 
any other exit, which would show that a 
person might have approa^jhed it by an- 
other path, on the other side of the rock,, 
without returning the way by which he 
went in. 

Lady Elmore declared she would accom- 
pany him, but she advised that NeUy should 
be sent to Edith ; " for if we can succeed 
in getting out of the cave on the ferther 
side of the mountain, which is just possi- 
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We, we could then be in a quieter part of 
the country, where the rebellion had not 
extended, and which the old woman seem- 
ed to have described to Nelly as being the 
residence of her people. As she seemed 
fond of the child, she would naturally take 
it among them, rather than run the risk of 
remaining near where the fighting had 
been going on." 

" But, milady, will ye allow me to ask 
ye how ye are to know which old 'oman 
is ours when ye get there, for with their 
brown faces they are mostly as like as two 
peas ? And, even if ye did find her, do ye 
think she'd give up the babby to strangers ? 
She'd sooner be torn to pieces ; nor would 
she follow you with it, so there's no help 
for your honours, unless you tak' me with 

" Very true — I had not thought of that ; 
but, my good woman, we shall have to go 
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in places just as you have described your 
old friend went after the milk, like a fly 
on the wall." 

" Is it climbing you're fearing for me ? 
Oh, then, and wasn't I bom in the middle 
of the Galtee Mountains o' Tipperary it- 
self, and didn't I climb up and down, as 
steady as a rock, m' a keg o' whisky on 
my head, a'most as soon as I could walk at 
all, at all ? — ^the real potheen, such as no 
'stiQer could make, save our own dear Tip- 
perary boys, long life to every mother's 
soul of them !" Nelly continued, talking 
half to herself ; and she continued to expa- 
tiate on the delights of Tipperary and ita 
" raal potheen," while Captain Morton and 
Lady Elmore arranged their plans. 

They both saw that it was necessary to 
take Nelly with them, so Captain Morton 
wrote a hasty note in pencil for Edith, ta 
inform her of what they had discovered^ 
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and what they now intended to do, and 
sent it by Mr. ^Ogilvy and some of the men 
they had brought, keeping only two of the 
most intelligent and best climbers of the 
set. 

Mr. Ogilvy only waited to see that they 
all got safely round the perilous spot, and 
had penetrated through the cave sufficient- 
ly far to ascertain that there was an exit 
on the northern side, at a considerable 
distance through the mountain. Captain 
Morton sent back one of the men to inform 
Mr. Ogilvy of this, and to say that Mrs. 
Morton was not to be alarmed if they 
should not return for days, or perhaps 
weeks, as they were going into a peaceful 
country, and should be quite safe. Mr. 
Ogilvy then reluctantly left the beautiful 
spot, and took his men down to the valley 
again. He admired the romantic scenery 
so much that he would gladly have accom- 
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panied the party; but he knew that his 
head was not steady, and that he might 
only impede their progress. 

The following day Mr. Ogilvy reached 
the camp, delivered his little note into 
Edith's hands, and related to her all that 
occurred, expressing his confident hopes 
that her child would soon be found. This 
news, and, above all, the precious little 
note, revived her spirits, which had been 
so low, since the departure of her husband 
and Lady Elmore, that she had scarcely 
been able to read the numerous letters from 
England that he had left with her. She 
now looked again at her mother's letter, 
and was able to read the words, and take 
in the sense, without seeing a fearful pic- 
ture of her murdered child between her 
eyes and the page, or hearing its touching 
cries, to the exclusion of all the other 
sounds which proceed from a camp. 
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Then she re-read the part where Mrs. 
Freville wrote as follows : — " In my last 
letter I told you we were going to explore 
the secret passage at Delamere. But we 
found it would be useless to do so, for Mr. 
Smith brought us the strange news that my 
father had married his housekeeper's niece, 
and that the certificate of this marriage 
had been found. And, as it was solemniz. 
ed some months before the birth of their 
boy, there can be no use in withstand- 
ing his claim, both as heir-at-law and as 
heir by his father's wiU. Mr. Smith had 
determined to dispute the will, because he 
felt certain it was forged ; and as it was 
dated many months before you and Nurse 
Ayres saw the exchange of documents, he 
rather hoped that, if the right one should 
ever be found, it would bear a later date 
than the forged one. For he knew that 
Mr. Grimshaw, the lawyer from Minsterton, 
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had been consulted by my father only a 
short time before your visit through the 
secret passages, and he intended to have 
entered by force aU the lower cells and 
dungeons, because he remembered that 
you described having seen a packet like it 
fall down the narrow winding stairs. But 
all this would be quite useless now that it 
seems they were married, and the child 
must consequently inherit the poor old 
place." 

"Then it has gone from us for ever,"^ 
thought Edith, with a bitter pang, for she 
found now that she had always indulged 
in the hope that her mother would some 
day possess the place, and her happiest 
dreams from early childhood had been con- 
nected with it. She then read her mother's 
wise expressions of resignation at this most 
unfortunate loss. 

" But she can never have loved the old 
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place as I/' she thought ; '* for she suffered 
so sadly there in her childhood. It is 
most strange that I should love it so 
deeply." 

It was strange ; but the feeling wa& 
owing perhaps to her peculiarly venerating 
disposition, and an imagination so vivid 
that the original impression made by the 
place, when her parents went there in her 
early childhood, was never effaced, but 
gained greater strength as time wore on* 
This irrecoverable loss of the place conse- 
quently disappointed her so sadly that she 
scarcely thought about the loss of the vast 
estates and fortune her parents had sus- 
tained, or remembered that the mortgages 
on their own Freville property could now 
never be paid off. But she was reminded 
of this as she proceeded to read her mother's 
letter. 

''Of course,'* she wrote, "neither your 
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father nor I should deplore the loss 
(although we can now never hope to re- 
claim our Freville estates), if we thought it 
possible the child should ever be likely to 
turn out well ; but with such a mother and 
surroundings as he must necessarily be 
influenced by, that would seem to be im- 
possible. But we try to remember that the 
infant must (if her story be true) be our 
brother, and we ought to regard him with 
interest and affection. I know that many 
people say this is impossible, as my father 
has long been in such a very precarious 
state of health ; still, as there will probably 
be no means of proving this, we must try 
to look upon him with the eye of the law— 
I mean that, as they have decided he is the 
legal heir, we must regard him as our 
brother; but I find that, as my father's 
will gives his wife the entire control over 
the property, she may spend it entirely if 
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she chooses, and not leave any for her 
child. To many people this of course 
looks very suspicious, as they say my father 
would naturally prefer that his child by 
a wife he seemed to have loved should suc- 
ceed to his estates. 

" We hear that they have already begun 
to live in magnificent style, and seem to be 
spending so strangely that, as Mr. Smith 
says, no property could long stand such 
profuse and useless waste. They (for her 
uncle or father, no one knows which, seems 
to be the chief mover in it all) have bought 
an immense house in London, and a fine 
villa at Richmond ; and it is supposed that 
they do not intend to live at Delamere at 
all, for they are making no repairs, and 
the gardens are still in the same neglected 
state.*' 

After relating some more particulars of 
the strange case, Mrs. Freville went on to 
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say that Mrs. Fairleigh liad married Lord 
Armington the week before she wrote. 
The wedding took place in London, and 
although she expressed a wish that her poor 
daughter should be present at it, Clarissa 
had gone to remain with the Warburtons at 
Suttonfields. 

** We hope to persuade her to come soon 
to FreviUe Court. She is an altered person, 
but looks so ill and crushed, as if she had no 
energy left, and could not bring herself to 
care what* becomes of her. It seems that 
her poor mother is quite infatuated about 
the Viscount — that he has obtained such a 
strong influence over her that Clarissa's 
friends feared that there had been no 
settlement, and therefore he obtains entire 
power over her property. They wish to 
sell Frampton Court, and have already 
bought the London house, which formerly 
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belonged to the Armingtons, in Grosvenor 
Square. 

"Lady Snowberry tells me that she is 
sure Lady Armington wants to become a 
great London lady; and she confided to 
her that she attributed her failure in the 
fashionable worid, some twenty years ago, 
to Mr. Fairleigh's indifference, or rather 
disinclination, to a London life. Lady 
Snowberry thinks it very possible she is 
more likely to succeed now than formerly, 
because the elite of the world are less in- 
tellectual and exclusive— or rather, because 
they value wit and agreeabihty less than 
they formerly did, and therefore riches and 
rank are now more valued. 

"Lady Snowberry also prognosticates 
that my poor father's young, rich widow 
will even be able to enter the fashionable 
world if she should be clever enough to get 
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some great lady to push her on ; but she 
would not like to be the person to do so. 
What changes we are likely to see ! She 
also tells me that Lady Armington is said 
to be very jealous of her daughter, and 
does not wish to have 'that pale, melan- 
choly girl ' to take about. But that I do 
not believe ; and I know on good authority 
that Lord Armington wishes that Clarissa 
should live with them. 

" Clarissa's former maid, Miss Swindle- 
drift, is gone to live, not as maid, but com- 
panion, to her cousin, Mrs. Dalton, and 
intends, she says, becoming the reigning 
beauty of next season ; but I don't suppose 
they will agree long, as the tempers of 
both are said to be so violent.*' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

■ jlDTTH looked eagerly among the pile of 
-'-^ letters for Clarissa's handwriting, but 
could not find any ; so she opened one from 
Susan Warburton. This was full of news 
of the poor girl who was now staying with 
her, and all she said confirmed Mrs. Fre- 
ville's few words, about her sadly despond- 
ing state of mind and suffering health. 
" She is becoming quite a skeleton." And 
after reading this, and also her father's and 
Mrs. Sevan's letters, she remembered her 
promise to Lady Elmore that she would 
occasionally sit with the poor sufferer, 

VOL. II. p 
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Charles Lethbridge. She had been so ab- 
sorbed in her letters, since the little note of 
Captain Morton's revived her spirits, that 
she had not been to see him that day ; and 
on the preceding, when she went to see 
him for the first time since he received his 
wound, she did so quite mechanically, and 
seemed scarcely able to say anything, or be 
of the slightest use, still less to cheer or 
afEord him any amusement. 

She now remembered his pale face, and 
the look of misery that at the time she had 
been too stupidly engrossed by her own 
anxiety about her husband and child to be 
impressed by. . She would now go and 
read to him some of the portions of her 
mother's and Susan's letters which describ- 
ed Clarissa's state ; for it seemed to be so 
sad that they should thus both suffer, when, 
if he could but bring himself to forgive her 
deceit, they might be so happy together. 
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But she was doomed to be considerably 
disappointed with the effect whicb Miss 
Warburton's vivid descriptions of Clarissa's 
present sad state produced on Mr. Letb- 
bridge. At the beginning of their inter- 
view, she was horrified to see the change 
which the effect of his severe illness had 
produced on his countenance, and which 
her own self -absorption and suspense had 
prevented her from being fully aware of 
the day before. He, on the contrary, was 
struck by her improved looks, and said that 
it was probably due to the despatch he 
heard had arrived from her husband. She 
read it to him, or rather that part of it re- 
lating to the expedition, and she mentioned 
the letter from Susan Warburton, which 
she also held in her hand. But she saw 
that he trembled, and his hps quivered with 
emotion as he said, 

" I know she is staying there. I have 

p2 
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heard of Miss Warburton s great kindness 
to her from my brother, and I know that 
her mother is married and is jealous of 
her, so that — that she must be miser- 
able." 

' ' And have you heard that Lord Armington 
has the entire control of the fortune Clarissa 
was to have inherited, and that she has con- 
sequently lost all the advantages — or, rather, 
what I always thought disadvantages — of 
her position in the world ; that instead of 
being the petted idol of the neighbourhood, 
she is actually neglected. Susan is quite 
indignant at the little sympathy she has 
seen among her former friends and neigh- 
bours for the poor girl. In fact, she says 
it is upsetting her pet theory that there is 
always some good to be found in everyone^ 
for she reminds me that last year, when 
the beautiful heiress called upon her a few 
days before that memorable ball, several 
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people in the neigliboiirliood called on 
Susan for the first time, quite in conse- 
quence of it, and now these very people do 
not take the shghtest notice of Clarissa, or 
even call on Susan. I hope she will go 
soon to my mother, for I cannot help think- 
ing that our poor villagers, and the beauti- 
ful country round FreviUe, will interest and 
take her a little out of herself." 

" I hope so too ; that is, if — if it be ad- 
visable that she should be distracted from 
whatlhoped might be beneficial sufferings." 

*' Of course they are beneficial,'* said 
Edith, somewhat provoked at what appear- 
ed to her a cruel mistrust. " I think you 
are very hard upon her ; you forget all the 
disadvantages of her position — that it has 
been everybody's endeavour to spoil her 
ever since she was born." 

" No — ^but I think you are so good and 
forgiving that it blinds you to — to her 
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cruel deceit, all the more, perhaps, because 
it was produced by jealousy of yourself. 
You forget also that, although she has a 
most silly mother, yet her father was a 
good and most interesting man, and his 
example, and the great affection he had for 
her, ought to have counteracted other bad 
influences." 

" No, I do not forget it ; but I remember 
that he even was not perfect, and his ener- 
gies and efforts to do right seem to havebeen 
paralysed by disappointment and remorse. 
He was always conscious that he did a 
great wrong to Miss Warburton. The 
high standard it was his natural wish ta 
attain seemed always beyond his reach, and 
he never could recover from that one fatal 
act. And in many respects Clarissa is 
very like him ; and now I dread the same 

kind of wasted life for her, unless 

Well, I will say no more, for I see you are 
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tired, or rather the subject is too exciting 
and important, perhaps, to be thought of 
in your present state." 

He tried to say something, but she saw 
it was a great effort to him to speak, for 
one of the balls had penetrated his chest, 
and it had only lately been extracted. 
^ Then his right leg and arm had been 
broken and crushed by his horse, which 
was shot dead in the battle-field, falling 
heavily upon him. So Edith said no more 
on the subject she had so much at heart, 
but tried to interest or amuse him with 
some of Mrs. Sevan's gossiping letters 
about some of their friends in her neigh- 
bourhood. But she saw, after half an 
hour's fruitless effort, that he was no more 
capable of relishing, or even, perhaps, un- 
derstanding, what she was reading, than 
she had been herself the preceding day, 
when she had tried to read the letters, and 
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yet, owing to great pressure of sorrow, 
liad been incapable of being impressed by 
them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A FEW days afterwards another mail 
-*-^ from England arrived, but Edith had 
received no news from her husband, and 
had consequently relapsed into a somewhat 
despondent state. Then she tried hard to 
turn all her mind to the letters from her 
various kind friends ; and her mother's con- 
tained some strange news which riveted 
her attention. This news had been given 
by Lady Snowberry, in a note to her 
sister, Mrs. Bevan, and had been enclosed 
to Mrs. Freville. 

Lady Snowberry was many years younger 
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than her sister, but in point of beauty and 
attractiveness she was Tery superior. And 
yet she had never succeeded in being so 
well satisfied, for she was always expecting 
to find more happiness in this world than 
it could ever produce, and her chief iem- 
ideal was to be popular and sought after in 
the great London world. So she went on 
with extreme perseverance year after year. 
But although. she certaioly made progress, 
and succeeded in marrying her four daugh- 
ters well, yet she did not find it produce 
the happiness she expected. Still it had 
become a favourite and absorbing pursuit, 
so she was following it still, but not quite 
selfishly, for she had always some niece, or 
dear friend's daughter, to help and to 
chaperon. 

She was now most anxious that the poor 
deserted and disinherited beauty. Miss 
Fairleigh, should come and try her chance 
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(as she called it) in London society, and 
entreated her sister to persuade Clarissa to 
come. She had thought it right to call on 
and to patronize the young widow, Mrs* 
Dalton, for the sake of her old friend, Mrs* 
Preville, forgetful of the antagonistic f eeU 
ings the handsome and rich lady would 
probably entertain towards that old friend. 
And Mrs. Dalton had a splendid house, and 
already had begun to give excellent dinners. 

" She was undoubtedly a clever woman,'^ 
wrote Lady Snowberry, " and if she had 
learnt to pronounce her h's, would become 
a great lady in the London world." 

It may be premised that Lady Snow- 
berry was not a very deep thinker, nor had 
she attained any profound knowledge of' 
human nature, so she was easily hum- 
bugged, as her matter-of-fact sister often 
said. Yet she was a far more brilliant 

* 

talker than the sober, and perhaps wiser^ 
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Mrs. Bevan, and contrived to adapt and 
make herself pleasant to the most opposite 
characters, all the more because she was 
not aware of their extreme difference. 

To be agreeable in society, it is often 
better to be a little blind. If we see too 
clearly into the characters of those around 
us, we are apt to be appalled at the diffi- 
culty of saying everything that could 
amuse without clashing against their pet 
prejudices, or reminding them painfully of 
their faults or shortcomings. Of course 
Mrs. Dalton was enchanted to be visited 
by such a great person as Lady Snowberry, 
and took great pains to say and do what 
she considered the right thing whenever 
that lady was present. Miss Swindledrift 
also behaved in the very best manner, and 
copied whatever she could recollect that 
Clarissa had done, or looked, or said on 
various occasions. So they contrived to 
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persuade Lady Snowberry to introduce 
them to several leading people ; but these 
people happened to be among the least 
influential, as well as the least fastidious, 
of the day, and this set was precisely the 
one Lady Armington also contrived to 
enter, for they consisted mainly of her 
husband's relations or connections and 
their friends ; consequently the two rich 
debutantes in London society often met^ 
and became apparently great friends. 

Lord Armington was oft^n amused at 
the conversation that passed between 
them ; for now that most of his pressing 
debts were paid, he was more easily 
amused, or, rather, the enjoyment of fun 
and humour which he possessed by nature 
became more developed by his easy cir- 
cumstances and absence of care. As yet 
prosperity had the unusual effect, too, of 
rendering him more good-natured, and he 
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became quite an acdre caterer fcfr balls 
and parties to the new set, whose greatest 
delight was to be inTited to them ; and he 
realty regretted that his wife's beantiful 
daughter was not among the number of 
those for whom he so zealonsty worked. 

One day, when there was a large dinner- 
party at Mrs. Dalton's, he happened to sit 
near Lady Snowberry, who had been taken 
in to dinner by a strange man, who seemed 
ahnost to lire in the honse, and was said 
to be a near relative of Mrs. Dalton's. He 
was evidently not a gentleman, and he 
never accompanied Mrs. Dalton and her 
cousin. Miss Swindledrift, to any of the 
parties. He affected not to enjoy them, 
but he was dying to be invited to them, 
thought Lord Armington, whose curiosity 
was much excited to ascertain what was 
this man's relation to the widow, and 
whence came his boasted influence over 
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her. He saw that Lady Snowberry was 
mucli excited by sometliing this strange- 
looking but handsome man had said, and 
that the attention of both was afterwards 
directed to the opposite side of the table, 
where Miss Swindledrift was talking very 
energetically to a young baronet, who was 
said to be one of the best partis of the 
day. He then saw them look towards the 
head of the table, where Mrs. Dalton was, 
also engaged in eager conversation with a 
young peer, better known by his extrava- 
gance and practical jokes than for any of 
the higher qualities that ought to grace an 
exalted station. 

When they all went upstairs, Lord Arm- 
ington came and sat down by Lady Snow- 
berry, and questioned her about her appa- 
rently interesting talk with the strange 
man, whose name nobody seemed to know. 
She said, in a low whisper, 
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" Don't ask me now, but call on me to- 
morrow at five o'clock, and I will tell you ; 
and now, take my advice, go and talk to 
Miss Swindledrift, and don't say another 
word to our hostess all the evening, and 
see whether you can discover if she will 
become jealous of your attentions." 

" With all my heart," said Lord Arming- 
ton ; " for she's a — handsome girl, and an 
old friend of mine, too — ^for a purpose," he 
whispered ; " but all that's over now, and 
I am an old steady married man, and, you 
know, improved wonderfully." 

" Yes ; and you have contrived to revive 
your wife's beauty, and have made her 
dress so much better that I should scarce- 
ly have known her." 

"Well, I do know something about 
ladies' dress, though I am but a rough old. 
trooper; and I broke her of going into 
the extreme of the fashion." 
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''Well, go now, and make yourself as 
agreeable as possible to that girl, and see 
what you think of her and her mysterious 
cousin. There they both are," she added, in 
a still lower tone ; '* and there is some dire 
secret that the widow is afraid the other 
shall divulge." 

*'Ha! then, trust me to ferret it out; 
and I will come and tell you the result to- 
morrow/^ 

"Do; for it may possibly be of great 



consequence 



» 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

fTIHE next day Lord Annington came to 
-*- Lady Snowberry^s house at the ap- 
pointed hour, and found her alone in her 
pretty boudoir. 

" Well, you have discovered something — 
I see by your triumphant looks," said Lady 
Snowberry, after the servant, who an- 
nounced the Viscount, had left the room. 

"Not exactly discovered, but I firmly 
believe there is something to discover ; and 
I acted my part very cleverly after you had 
gone ; and, what was the best part of the 
fun, my wife, quite tmconsciously, was of 
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great use in setting the two beauties by 
the ears. You know she can never bring 
lierself to be civil to the one who was her 
daughter's maid; and certainly the airs 
she now gives herself must be aggravating 
to a person who cannot be amused by them, 
Mrs. Dalton is of course very anxious to 

be acquainted with the Duchess of D , 

and that little fool, Lord DuUchurch, her 
nephew, said he would certainly ask his 
aunt to dine with him some day next week, 
and Mrs. Dalton must come to meet her. 

* But, you know, my rooms are small,' he 
said — *only a bachelor's lodgings, you 
know,' he continued, with his sUly drawl, 

* so I can only have six, and there's her 
daughter out now — this will make two ; 
and we must have Jim and Charles, or the 
girl would be cross — ^that's four, and I 
shall make five, and you the sixth,' he said, 
counting slowly on his lazy fingers. 

q2 
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" ' All ! I shall be delighted to come I 
exclaimed the full-blown beauty ; whereas 
the young one looked daggers at her cou- 
sin, and said to Lord Dullchurch, 

" ' Oh ! remember your promise to me !'^ 
. " ' Ah ! ah ! did I ?— weU, can't help it 
this time — ^really can't sit more than six/ 

" ' Of course not/ said the angry full- 
blown, as she made an evident sign to her 
cousin to say nothing more; but Miss 
would not be put down so easily, and re- 
turned to the charge. My wife, seeing 
there was something the matter, but of 
course not understanding at all what it 
was about, immediately took the full- 
blown's part against her old enemy, and 
said something about young people now-a-r 
days being so pushing and set-up, I wish 
you had seen the poor lady'smaid's eyes — 
they flashed guns and daggers at the 
other, and she muttered something about 
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* Pushing, indeed ! — and if she wasn't well- 
treated, she'd go off — she wouldn't stay- 
there to be put down that way before com- 
pany.' 

" And she then got up and came to 
another part of the room, near me; and 
she whispered in my ear, or rather hissed, 
like a venomous serpent, as I believe 
she is, 

** * I know something that would hang 
them, if I chose to tell.' 

** ^Whom do you mean by them ?' I in- 
quired, with a very sympathising face. ' Do 
you mean the tall red-faced man in that 
comer ?' 

" ' Yes, I do ; and I am treated shame- 
fully. She would not take me to Lady 
Thomas's last night; and she wanted me 
to wear one of her cast-off dresses at Lord 
Newton's the other evening. She likes to 
dress — well — in fact, I'm tired of this life.' 
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" * But it probably will not last long — 
you will soon marry one of these excellent 
partis that come to the house/ 

'* ' I hoped to do so ; but she's so jealous 
she can't bear to see them admire me at 
all; 

" ' Perhaps/ I said, * she wants to marry 
one of them herself/ 

" ' Ah ! that would be too bad, when 
she's already got — ^already been married, I 
mean/ she added, with a sly look round 
towards the unknown man. 

*' 'Does he wish to marry her?* I in- 
qmred, pointing towards him. 

"'Oh! yes — ^no — ^not exactly; but I 
must not say anything more. Ill gire her 
a further trial — only she is that haggra- 
wating/ concluded Miss Swindledrift, with 
a strong emphasis on the h. 

" ^ Violent temper, I suppose — looks so,' 
I replied. 
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" * Yes ; and so is he too.' 

" *,It's a pretty life for you between 
them/ 

"At this moment Lord DuUchurch 
came up and sat down by her, so I 
judiciously moved off ; but from her look, 
and all she said, I fancy the strange man 
is secretly married to the widow, or he 
knows some secret she wishes to conceal." 

Lady Snowberry said that she knew her 
sister, Mrs. Bevan, suspected there had 
been some foul play about old Mr. Dalton 
and his will, but that she heard the lawyer 
said nothing could be found out. It was the 
substance of this conversation of the night 
before that Lady Snowberry wrote to her 
sister ; and this letter was, after Mrs. Fre- 
viUe had read it, sent to Lidia, and received 
by Edith, with her mother's, that day. 

Edith had scarcely finished reading her 
letters, when she had the delight of re- 
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ceiving a despatch from her husband and 
Lady Elmore. "Not yet found, though," 
was the sad result of her perusal of the 
letters. They had been deceived several 
times by descriptions of an old woman and 
young child, as a few English babies had 
passed through different towns and vil- 
lages. They now intended to proceed 
farther to the west, as they thought it 
most probable the Indian woman would 
try to take the baby to Calcutta, or, at all 
events, in the direction of the English 
army, by the upper road. If not success- 
ful they would return to the camp, and 
proceed with Edith and Lady Elmore's ser- 
vants direct to Calcutta. If it was imagined 
that the woman had taken the baby to- 
wards it on the lower and more frequented 
road, they could all proceed together, and 
search as they travelled along the country*. 
"Then he would be back very soon." 
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This was cheering news, but somewhat 
counterbalanced by their want of success 
in finding her child. Nelly had been most 
active, but she had often seen at a distance 
some old woman and child who she de- 
clared was the one they sought ; and they 
had thus often been put upon false scents, 
and lost a great deal of time in conse- 
quence. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

A FEW days after the arrival of these 
-^^ despatches, Edith had the delight of 
seeing her husband ride into the courtyard, 
followed by Lady Elmore and NeUy, also 
on horseback, but, alas ! no baby, and no 
kind old Indian nurse — ^that dear old woman 
who had been the means of saving her life, 
and bringing her daxHng child into the 
world. What would she not give to see 
her benevolent face, and those black, star- 
like eyes, which seemed to give a kind of 
youthful life to her withered features! 
Edith had drawn her picture from recoUec- 
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tion, while her husband was absent, and 
made several copies of it, with the baby in 
her arms, and the exact dresses they both 
wore on the day she was separated from 
them. 

" Oh ! thin, it's a iligant portrait intirely I" 
exclaimed Nelly, " and is as like as two peas 
—quite exact, only better, and the blessed 
infant ! — ^it's just aKve, it is, and smiling 
up into its sainted mother's face— the very 
image o' the Captain and his missus !" 

Captain Morton gravely suggested that 
he did not at all resemble his wife, so he 
did not see how it could be like both. 

" Beggin' your honour's pardin, but 'deed 
and it is, for hain't the blessed infant got 
his father's blue eyes, with the mother's 
expression ? And sure an' it's the missus's 
smile on its darling mouth, which is just 
the moral of yer honour's very own." 

Edith had made several copies of the 
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little picture, and intended to distribute 
them among those persons who were going 
to visit different parts of the country. 

It was arranged that Charles Lethbridge 
should accompany them as far as Calcutta, 
for he was quite incapacitated from any 
kind of military service at present, and the 
doctor declared that he would never re- 
cover his strength unless he returned to 
Europe. But this he was resolved not to 
do. 

Lady Elmore intended to remain at 
Calcutta as long as her husband should 
have the command of the army in India, so 
she promised to take great care of the 
handsome young officer, who had quite won 
her heart, and in time she hoped to per- 
suade him to return home. 

"But, my dear child,'' she said in private 
to Edith, "it's his heart that's most affect- 
ed, and that prevents his recovery. I see 
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nothing for it but to persuade the young 
lady — ^f or there is sure to be a pretty girl 
in the case — ^to come out and nurse him 
herself. Oh ! she would not have him — ^is 
that it? Well, I don't wish to learn his 
secrets. But 'tis easy to see grief is the 
chief malady, and I think his spirits were 
even worse before he got all these ugly 
wounds." 

Edith then thought it better to tell her 
the substance of the painful history, but it 
was difficult to do so without exciting the 
violent feelings of horror she possessed for 
any kind of deceit, and to induce her to 
look with any degree of patience on the 
guilty conduct which had caused the en- 
engagement with Clarissa to be broken off. 
She was obliged to lay great stress on 
Clarissa's disadvantages, and her bitter 
grief at the awfully sudden death of her 
father. 
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" But her father knew of her deceit, did 
lie not ? And that probably hastened his 
death." 

" Yes, we are afraid it may have had that 
effect, but " 

" But, my child, the girl is not worthy 
of Lethbridge. I tell you he's one in a 
thousand, so kind-hearted, so full of gener- 
ous emotion, the soul of honour, and yet 
he's quite unspoilt. I never saw such an 
officer in all my long life. The woman he 
loves ought to have every qualification be- 
sides beauty — she should be perfection !" 

" That is not so easy to find ; but, if you 
could but see poor broken-hearted Clarissa, 
I'm sure you'd forgive and love her, for she 
has had her full share of punishment in 
every way. Her mother's hasty marriage, 
too, with the ruined peer, who proposed to 
herself just before she accepted Charles 
Lethbridge; and then Lady Armington's 
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subsequent neglect, and, they say, jealousy 
of her poor daughter, must have been such 
severe trials." 

*' Well, it's a strange history altogether ; 
but still I don't think she can be worthy 
of my pet hero," said Lady Elmore, whose 
prejudices, when once excited, were apt to 
be very strong, and she generally had 
extreme views on most subjects. 

Edith began to fear that she had not 
done right in trying to enlist the old lady 
on her side, but she ventured to express 
her fears that Lethbridge would never be 
happy unless he could be reconciled to 
Clarissa. 

" Oh ! never fear, child — ^men's hearts 
are not so easily broken, and there are 
plenty of pretty girls in the world ; and I 
know two at Calcutta, both very superior 
to your description of the spoilt beauty, 
and I shall do my best — ^what ! crying 
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about it, are you ? — ^and yet you say it was 
against yourself she acted, to induce Cap- 
tain Morton to give you up, after he was 
engaged to you F' 

" That was only because she thought 
he had admired her so much, and then she 
could not understand why he should so 
suddenly have fallen in love with such a 
plain, unaccomplished girl as myself. It 
must have been very startUng and pro- 
voking to her." 

" Not at all; but she has been a fool — a 
weak-minded fool — ^and that's the wife you 
want for my model officer r said Lady El- 
more, with an indignant toss of her head 
— " a vain, silly fool. I can't endure the 
idea r 

During their long journey to Calcutta, 
they, of course, made inquiries along the 
road, and in the villages near it, for the 
Indian woman and child, but without 
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success. On their arrival at Calcutta, 
they found a ship ready to sail at once 
for England, but Edith could not make up 
her mind to return yet ; she could not bear 
the idea of returning home without her 
child. Yet her health had suffered so 
much from aU she had undergone, as well 
as from the climate, which did not at all 
suit her constitution, that Lady Elmore 
and other friends were most anxious to 
persuade her to sail. But they saw it was 
impossible, so they gave up the attempt, 
but hoped to extract a promise from her 
that she would consent to sail by the next 
ship, in about a month's time. They after- 
wards had reason to be thankful that 
Edith refused to go by that ship, for it 
had a most disastrous passage, was subse- 
quently wrecked on the coast of Spain, 
and aU the passengers and crew were said 
to have been drowned. The Mortons did 
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not hear of this catastrophe till they 
reached England, many months afterwards, 
for they had a very tedious though safe 
passage ; and about the same time they 
received a letter from Lady Elmore (who 
had not heard of the shipwreck), in which 
she said : 

'* It is just possible that the old nurse 
and child may have gone in that very ship 
you would not sail by, for Mr. Ogilvy 
fancied he saw an old woman and babe 
like your picture go on board it at the last 
moment. So, of course, you will make in- 
quiries who the passengers were, and where 
they went, and I do most fervently hope 
that you will find your child ; for no one 
can hear anything of it here among the 
English, or find a person like the picture 
anywhere ; but I go on incessantly tor- 
menting everybody about it, and leave no 
stone unturned to find the child." 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

fTHHEY did not receive this letter until 
-*■ they arrived at Freville Court, about 
a fortnight after they landed at Plymouth, 
for Captain Morton had some business to 
transact in London, so they went direct to 
Lady Snowberr/s house. She had invited 
them long before to make use of her house 
on their return, and to go there, whether 
she happened to be there or not — ^for the 
time of their arrival must, of course, be 
uncertain, depending, as a passage from 
India did in those days, on the wind and 
weather. They found Lady Snowberry 
still in London, though it was late in the 

b2 
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season, and she was rejoiced to see them^ 
" All the more lucky/' she said, " that you 
came to-day, for I expect a large party to 
dinner — friends and relatives of yours,, 
too," she added, with triumphant delight. 
"But how. pale you are, darhng! — tired 
with the journey — shall have a cup of tea, 
and go to rest till it's time to dress for 
dinner." 

Poor Edith, whose health was still very 
indifferent, and whose grief at the loss of her 
child was still most depressing, was rather 
dismayed at the prospect of a large dinner- 
party. Captain Morton saw this at once, 
and endeavoured to make Lady Snowberry 
understand that his wife had been very ill ; 
but that lively dame's health was so strong 
that she seldom believed in the ailments of 
her friends, still less in their low spirits, 
and insisted that the dinner-party would 
do her a great deal of good, and she would 
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meet her grandmother-iii-law and the Ar- 
mingtons, 

" And youVe no idea," she added, " how 
Lady Armington is improved. She looks 
ten years younger. And do you know she 
had, as Lord Armington told me, repeated- 
ly asked her daughter to come and live 
with her, but the obstinate girl still refuses ; 
and they expect a young heir, too, I find, 
next month, so her daughter ought really 
to come.'' 

Lady Snowberry continued to talk on for 
some time, even after she had made Edith 
lie down on the sofa in her own room, 
and her husband had gone out. Poor 
Edith tried to feel the kindness that 
prompted this, and listen to all the interest- 
ing events which had occurred to every- 
body during the last twelve months, but 
Lady Snowberry's hard and shrill voice, 
that seemed to vibrate on from one sen- 
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tence to the other — or rather seemed to 
keep up a constant echo, which made the 
shrill sound of the first syllable vibrate into 
the next, and never left any pause — ^in- 
creased poor Edith's headache, until she 
coidd scarcely hear any more. 

"Do you know," repeated Lady Snow- 
berry more than once, " it is really most 
fortunate that you will meet Mrs. Dalton 
and her cousin this evening ; for perhaps 
you may be able to discover some cltie to 
the strange mystery there is between those 
two. They evidently hate each other, but 
Mrs. Dalton puts such constraint and force 
upon herself as to keep her temper, and 
seems determined not to quarrel; while the 
other looks as if she could seize on every 
opportunity to parade her grievances, and 
show her inveterate dislike to the widow." 

Visitors who had been let into the draw- 
ing-room here interrupted Lady Snow- 
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berry, and she immediately went down- 
stairs, cliarging Edith to be sure and go to 
sleep at once, and that she probably would 
not be able to come back to her till it was 
time to dress for dinner. 

Edith had nothing but mourning to wear, 
much to Nell/s dismay, for Lady Snow- 
berr/ s maid had told her of all the grand 
people who were coming, and of the won- 

derfufly magnificent dresses they were sure 
to wear. 

" And sure your darling face is in mourn- 
ing too, and yet, with all that, it always 
looks so full of peace," she said, after she 
had attired her mistress to the best of her 
powers, in one of the not very new dresses 
or fashions that had been travelling half 
over the world. 

As Captain Morton expected to be de- 
tained in the City by important business, 
they did not wait for him. The Arming- 
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tons were the first to arrive. The Viscount 
was the foremost to greet her with expres- 
sions of the pleasure and surprise he felt 
at her unexpected arrival. Lady Arming- 
ton looked at her rather shyly at first, but 
when she saw that her husband seemed 
pleased, she tried to smile and say some- 
thing civil. Edith afterwards observed 
that she tried to copy him, and evidently 
took her cue from him as to the degree of 
empressement she was to show to the different 
people who came. 

Fortunately for Edith, Mrs. Dalton and 
her cousin were the last to arrive, and as 
dinner was announced the next moment, 
her agitation at the first sight of her grand- 
father's widow was unperceived by anyone 
except Miss Swindledrif t, who looked at her 
keenly, and with a kind of disconcerting 
curiosity, as she accompanied her admirer, 
young Sir John Lawless, down to dinner. 
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But Bdith could scarcely take her eyes 
off Mrs. Dalton's face, for she saw in the 
tall and bold, though handsome woman, 
the very same who had taken the keys 
from her grandfather's pillow, and changed 
the documents in the old cabinet at Dela- 
mere. The vivid remembrance thus called 
forth of the mysterious scene in the old 
state bedroom, which she had looked down 
upon from the circular holes behind the 
tapestry, seemed quite to take away her 
senses from the present. A feeling of 
horror and dread, which at the time had 
made her suspect that the bold woman 
had either murdered the poor old man, or 
was doing some grievous wrong, was now 
revived with increased certainty. 

" My dear Mrs. Morton, here is Lord 
Dullchurch waiting to take you down to 
dinner — but you are quite ill, I see — here, 
take this eau-de-Cologne — ^you are faint, 
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probably, from the fatigue of the journey." 
Edith tried hard to regain her senses, 
which she seemed to have lost, and made a 
blushing excuse to Lord Dullchurch for 
having been so stupid. 

"Oh! it's no consequence," said the 
young man ; but as he was more accustom- 
ed to be talked to and amused by most of 
the aspiring young ladies and chaperons 
than to make himself agreeable to them, he 
took no further trouble with Edith, after 
they sat down to dinner. But it so happened 
that Miss Swindledrift sat next to Edith, 
for there was one gentleman short, so the 
young lord talked across Edith to the 
aspiring Missy, as long as he was allowed 
to do so by the lady on his other side, who, 
although very lately married, did not ap- 
prove of being put on the shelf, as she 
called it; nor, because she was married, 
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would she be deprived of the attentions of 
a " great parti. ^^ 

When Miss Swindledrift saw that he was 
fully absorbed by "that provoking little 
flirt," she turned her sharp black eyes with 
a searching expression on Edith, and sud- 
denly asked, 

" Did you ever see Mrs. Dalton before ?"* 

" Yes — no — I suppose not," said Edith,, 
in extreme confusion. 

" I think you must have. I'm sure you 
have, or you would not have been sa 
startled as you were. You've looked like 
a ghost ever since you set eyes on her 
before dinner. And you would not shake 
hands with her when Lady Snowberry in- 
troduced you — ^you quite drew back ; and, 
do you know, I was so glad, for it quite 
disconcerted her." 

" I really was so strangely confused, I 
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— I did not know what I was doing,** said 
Edith, trying to conceal her embarrass- 
ment, more particularly as she saw Mrs. 
Dalton's large dark eyes fixed with a 
sinister and wondering expression on her 
own face. 

"Never mind," said Miss Swindledrift, 
who saw the effect her cousin's gaze had 
on the sensitive Edith ; " but, do you know, 
I should like to have a little private talk 
with you, if you could take me up to your 
room after dinner ; but I shall not talk any 
more now, or she will suspect something — 
she's so awfully sharp. Tve long wished 
to see you, for you were much kinder to me 
than any of my former young lady's other 
friends, and looked so forgiving at me of 
times when I did not deserve it, and I have 
not forgotten it," she added, after a pause— 
" no, nor everwiU." And then, turning to 
her neighbour on the other side, she became 
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apparently absorbed in conversing with him 
during the rest of the dinner. 

So Edith had full leisure to make her 
observations on the other guests, which she 
purposely tried to do, in order to distract 
her attention from that extraordinary look- 
ing woman, her grandfather's widow. Yet 
she now and then found Mrs. Dalton's 
large dark eyes directed towards herself 
with such a searching yet cruelly vindict- 
ive expression that she could net help 
trembling, with the same kind of vague 
fear she had felt when she saw her stand- 
ing by the poor old man's bedside, from 
her position up in the gallery at Delamere. 
These vague fears were gradually increased 
by a fancy that suddenly entered her head, 
that Mrs. Dalton read her thoughts, and 
discovered that she had seen her under 
some suspicious circumstances. Edith's 
own face, which people always told her 
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was unusually trutMul, must, she felt, 
betray what she was thinking of, from the 
first moment when Mrs. Dalton must have 
perceived the strange effect her appear- 
ance excited on her first entering the room. 

This idea, which she tried in vain to get 
rid of, made her so nervous that she would 
have given anything for an excuse to talk, 
or even look at her neighbours on either 
side, but unfortunately they both devoted 
themselves so resolutely to their own 
neighbours on the right and left, that no- 
thing but their backs was visible. It was 
an immense relief when the signal was 
given for the ladies to go upstairs, and she 
accepted with gratitude Lady Armington's 
civil advances. 

Again she remarked the improvement 
in the manner of a person who used to 
appear to her rather harsh and unkind, 
and in her youthful inexperience she won- 
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dered why suoli a rough, and, to her, 
disagreeable man as Lord Arnaington, 
could have apparently influenced her so 
much better than the refined and fascinat- 
ing Mr. Fairleigh seemed to have done. 
For she saw plainly that she was complete- 
ly under her present husband's influence, 
and that she watched the expression of his 
face, to see whether he approved or not of 
whatever she said or did. But Edith had 
yet to learn that many natures of a low 
type are influenced more by fear than love, 
and the positive and somewhat rough man- 
ners of the Viscount were calculated 
exactly to impress and act strongly upon 
her, more particularly as she respected his 
title ; it had always been her greatest am- 
bition to attain a positive rank in society. 

She asked Edith about her sijour in 
India, and expressed much sorrow at the 
strange loss of her baby. " But Lord Arm- 
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ington says it is sure to be found,** she 
added, with tears in her eyes, as she saw the 
emotion on the young mother's counte- 
nance ; " he — ^he told me to tell you so, for 
he has been so much in India, and knows 
all about it, you know ; he knows every- 
thing and everybody, you know. Does he 
not?'* she asked, as she turned to Miss 
Swindledrift, who approached them at that 
moment. 

" Oh yes, and he sees into character in 
the most marvellous manner : he told me 
my cousin's the other day quite exact, as if 
he knowed her from a child." 

Some evening visitors were announced 
at that moment, with whom Lady Arming, 
ton was acquainted, and to whom it behoved 
her to be agreeable ; so she went and sat 
down by them. 

Miss Swindledrift then whispered hastily 
in Edith's ear, " I see my cousin suspects 
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you so strongly of knowing something she 
does not wish to be known, that I must 
put off what I was going to say, till ano- 
ther opportunity. How soon do you leave 
town?'* 

" To-morrow morning, quite early." 
" Oh, that is unlucky, and yet — ^well, we 
shall see how she goes on, and if — I shall 
know where to find you. Now don't speak 
to me any more this evening, and don't 
mind if I seem quite rude to you : it will 
be for your good. There she comes. I 
shall seem cross at something you have 
said : don't be surprised," and she then 
added, out loud, with an assumed imperti- 
nent look, " No, Mrs. Morton, I don't like 
the country at all — on the contrary, I adore 
London, and so does your — ^your — ^what are 
you to her, Selina ?" she asked of Mrs. Dal- 
ton, who, to Edith's dismay, came up and 
joined them. 

VOL. n. B 
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"Her grandmother, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Dalton with a grim smHe, while her search, 
ing eyes peered into poor Edith's face, with 

« 

a fury that seemed almost to scorch her 
very cheeks, " and now will you allow me 
to ask you a question — Have you seen me 
before this evening ?*' 

**I — I don't — I^ — am not sure.' 
* " You have, I see it plainly. Now be so 
good as to tell me where." 

And as she said the word " where," in a 
sharp tone that seemed to vibrate in 
Edith's ears, and almost take her senses 
away, the scene in the state-bedroom came 
so vividly before her that she felt that her 
face must indicate, in some mysterious man- 
ner, all she had seen there. She resolutely 
said nothing, and tried to turn away. But 
Mrs. Dalton would not let her go : she took 
hold of her hand, and peered into her 
averted face, with the same vindictive look, 
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and the same air of triumph, as when she 
had carried the dying man's keys across 
the room, to change the documents. Edith 
saw that Miss Swindledrift regarded her 
with great curiosity as well, though at last 
she said, " I am afraid we are tiring Mrs. 
Morton." She could see that Edith was 
ready to faint, from some strange excite- 
ment, caused by her cousin's looks and 
questions. But Mrs. Dalton still continu- 
ed to exert a strange spell on Edith, which 
might possibly have had some unfortunate 
result, had not Lady SnowbeiTy come up at 
that moment, and expressed her fears that 
Edith was ill, and had better go to bed. 

" She was quite faint before dinner, just 
as you came into the room ; I thought she 
would have dropped. Come, my dear, you 
have had enough fatigue for one day — I 
will take you to your room," and she led 
Edith, who was only too delighted to go, 

s2 
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safely tlirougli the crowd wMcli was begin- 
ning to congregate near the door. When 
Lady Snowberry returned to the drawing- 
room, after she had taken Edith up to her 
room, she was pounced upon by Mrs. 
Dalton, who expressed the warmest interest 
in the well-being of her grand-daughter, 
and her gratitude to Lady Snowberry for 
having procured her the great pleasure of 
being introduced to the " interesting young^ 
lady;" and added, "Does your ladyship 
think she would come and call upon me to- 
morrow and see the baby, her little uncle, 
you know ?" On hearing that Edith was 
to leave at eight in the morning, to travel 
towards her father's place, Preville Court, 
she expressed great regret, as she had un* 
derstood that Captain Morton would be 
detained some days in London. 

" Yes, it is a great pity, but she is natur« 
ally very impatient to get home to her 
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motlier, after all she has undergone, and to 
take her the beautiful jewels, and other 
presents they have brought home from 
India." 

'* But can it be safe ? — one does hear of 
;S0 many robberies on the road.'* 

" Oh yes, she has a very trustworthy 
man-servant, and a great large Irish maid, 
who, we hear, carried her a whole day's 
journey, just before her confinement in 
India." 

" Dear me ! And when does your lady- 
ship think Captain Morton will be able to 
follow her ? — ^but I see I am keeping you 
from your company." 

"Oh I no," said Lady Snowberry, as 
usual, strangely fascinated by the hand- 
some widow, who generally put on her best 
-company manner when she was speaking 
to that great lady. 

So they sat down on an ottoman near 
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the door, and had a long and apparently 
interesting conversation together ; while 
her cousin made the most of her com- 
parative leisure to flirt with Lord Dull- 
church, without her rival's interference* 
Mrs. Dalton saw this, and the look she 
occasionally directed towards the young 
dandy could not have been pleasant to 
receive. Yet the widow kept her post 
resolutely on the ottoman by Lady Snow- 
berry, till all the guests had gone except 
the young lord. She then beckoned to her 
cousin, and they took leave of their hostess^ 
and were followed half-way downstairs by 
Lord Dullchurch, who had intended to 
hand Miss Swindledrift into her carriage^ 
but he was repelled and half frightened by 
the widow's fierce looks, so he suddenly 
remembered he had something to say to 
Lady Snowberry, and went back to the 
drawing-room. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

" "\7^0U prevented hiTn from handing me 
-^ into the carriage," said Miss Swin- 
dledrift, as they drove from the door. " It 
really seems a pity you can't keep your 
temper " — (when they talked together they 
generally forgot the improved-company 
way of speaking, and relapsed into the 
original vulgar tone) — " when any o' them 
swells admire me," said the young lady. 

" It'll be a stiU greater if you can't keep 
yours," she replied. " But you do get into 
such tantrums that I do believe you'd give 
up everything just to provoke me." 

" I don't want to provoke you — ^indeed. 
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quite the contrary ; but of times you are 
that haggrawating " 

" That haggravating — ^that's not the way 
to say it ; but, look here, I don't want to 
quarrel, so come, Missy, what's your 
opinion — does not Mrs. Morton think she's 
seen me before? — and does she suspect 
summat, something wrong ?" 

" Well, I really don't much mind her," 
said Missy, in a conciliating tone ; but at 
that moment some flaring torches passed 
the carriage with a sedan-chair, and the 
bright light that suddenly shone on Missy's 
face disclosed a triumphantly mischievous 
expression, which did not harmonize with 
these comparatively gentle words, and 
renewed the widow's misgiving as to her 
cousin's secret intentions. But she thought 
it wiser to say nothing; and when they 
arrived at home, she wished her "good 
night " with more than usual cordiality. 
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Missy returned the kiss, and then went 
upstairs ; but her cousin remained in the 
hall to speak to the porter, whereupon the 
younger one's curiosity was excited, and 
she remained on the dark landing, to hear 
unseen what passed. 

Mrs. Dalton inquired whether Mr. Eay- 
mond had come in yet, and the porter 
answered that he was in the library, and 
had told him to let Missus know that he 
wanted to see her as soon as ever she 
com'd in. 

" All right," said that lady. " Now you 
may put out the lights and go to bed — ^but 
stay, tell Walters she need not sit up for 
me. 

Missy then saw her enter the li- 
brary, and resolved to go down and listen 
at the door. She first extinguished her 
candle, and groped down in the dark, lest 
they should come upon her suddenly, and 
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placed her ears at the keyhole. But they 
spoke in such a low voice that only a few^ 
almost unconnected, words reached her 
ear. 

"We must have some money — there's 
this half year's rent off the estate gone 
already. Why, your dressmaker dunned 
me yesterday, and says you owe her a thou- 
sand pounds if 'twas a penny. You be a- 
goin' too fast, my lady.*' 

Then Mrs. Dalton's reply — 

" It must be done — Eipplesdale Forest — 
dusk of the evening — "^ 

Then there were more whispers by Mrs. 
Dalton ; in reply to whom, Mr. Raymond, 
in louder tones, said — 

" But her husband wiU fight like twenty 
devils — ^he's been a Hindian 'ero." 

" He wiU not be with her ; only and 

an Irish maid. And they've lots of Indian 
jewels, just to your taste ; and — ^ 
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*' But where could I- 
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" At Delamere — ^you goose — ^it's only ten 
miles — ^through the forest all the way — in 
the secret — under old chapel — and two 
thick walls between — and old man — ** 

*^But " 

" Well, there's nothing for it but this ; 
and I know you did mean to be there to- 
morrow about — " 

Then Missy heard the sound of feet 
approaching the door, and she decamped as 
quickly as possible, ran up to her own 
room, and locked the door. She found 
her maid waiting for her, so she put on 
an imconcemed look, talked about her 
dress, and listened with complacency to 
the maid's compliments on her beauty, and 
inquiries whether *'my lord had popped 
the question yet." This reminded her so 
forcibly of her own former anxiety that 
her young lady should marry a peer, that 
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she smiled blandly, and talked away with 
her usual familiarity to the girl ; and she 
had the satisfaction of thinking she was 
^'a deal" more condescending to that 
functionary than the great beauty and 
heiress, Miss Fairleigh, had been to her. 

At last, however, she dismissed the girl, 
and before she got into bed, she wrote a 
note, and then, very well satisfied with 
herself, and more especially with her inten- 
tion as to the morrow, she went to sleep. 
But she had not calculated upon the sound- 
ness of her slumbers, for, on awaking at 
past seven o'clock the next morning she was 
startled to see that it was later than the 
hour at which she had intended to rise. 
She dressed quickly, without ringing for her 
maid, then slipped on a shawl and bonnet, 
and putting the note she had written the 
night before into her pocket, ran down and 
let herself out at the front door. 
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She walked as quickly as possible, with- 
out attracting notice, to Berkeley Square, 
for it was later than she had intended ; and 
she was afraid of not being in time to see 
Mrs. Morton or to give her the note before 
she started on her journey. 

It was one of those fine mornings in 
early Summer when even London seems 
fresh and pleasant to the sight. The 
sweet lilacs and brilliant laburnums were 
blooming in the squares, not then crowd- 
ed with the evergreens, which replace 
them in some modem gardens; and the 
balconies and window-sills were full of 
sweet pinks and mignonette. " Missy '" 
had a great turn for happiness — she natu- 
rally liked to make the most of present 
enjoyment, although she was very reckless 
of the future. 

She enjoyed her walk, and felt thankful 
she might be the means of saving Mrs. 
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Morton from some possible danger or an- 
noyance; but as she entered Berkeley 
Square, she was startled at seeing a woman 
near Lady Snowberr/s door, who, to her 
horror and dismay, resembled strongly her 
tall cousin. Yes, there could be no doubt, 
as she approached nearer, although she had 
on a common dress, such as she had not 
seen her wear for a long time. By this it 
seemed that she did not wish to be known, 
so Missy was sadly puzzled what to do. 
What excuse could she give for being 
there at that early hour, when no shops 
were yet open ? She resolved to cross over 
to the other side of the Square, and watch 
from behind the trees tiU a carriage came 
to Lady Snowberry's door. Then, at all 
hazards, she would give the note to Mrs. 
Morton, even if her cousin should try to 
seize it out of her hand. But no carriage 
came, and she could see that Mrs. Dalton 
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was becoming impatient, for she was tap- 
ping Iter foot on tlie ground, in the manner 
whicli Missy knew denoted a coming storm. 
She looked at her watch — it was only five 
minutes past eight, and she must have been 
standing there quite a quarter of an hour. 
Soon afterwards she saw her cousin ring 
the bell, and give a single knock at Lady 
Snowberr/s door, and take out a little par- 
cel from imder her cloak. The summons 
was soon answered. Mrs. Dalton gave the 
parcel to the servant, and, apparei^tly 
satisfied with her inquiry, walked briskly 
in the direction of her own home. Missy 
remained in her concealment till her cou- 
sin had disappeared, then rushed to Lady 
Snowberry's door, and knocked a thunder- 
ing double knock, which brought the por- 
ter there in a moment. 

" Is Mrs. Morton gone ?" she inquired, in 
breathless haste and anxiety. 
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Yes, miss, she went more nor a hour 



ago, cause 

" Could I see Lady Snowberry ? Pray 
ask her V 

"Not up, miss; and won't be afore 
eleven or twelve/' 

" But it is of the utmost importance — ^I 
mitst see her. Pray ask her maid to let 
me go into her room, just for one minute.'' 

" Well, to be sure, and whatever's come 
to all the fine ladies this blessed morning ? 
And I should never have been out o' my 
bed till long after this, if Mrs. Morton 
hadn't a-gone." 

" Was her husband with her ?— or where 
is he ? — could I see him ?" 

" He's a-gone with her, miss — leastways, 
he was going part of the way, tiU they 
change horses at Datchet. He is 'spected 
back this evening, 'cause he's business to 
do in the City," 
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" Oh ! what is to be done ? I must see 
Lady Snowbeny. Do help me to find her 
maid !" said she. And Missy resolutely 
rushed upstairs, in hopes of finding Lady 
Snowberry's room. 

Poor Lady Snowbeny had been to a 
ball the night before, after her own party, 
and though she had woke up to see Mrs. 
Morton off, she was extremely tired, and 
had just sunk into a tranquil sleep, when 
she was awakened by a knocking at her 
door. 

"Who's that? What can you want? 
Spriggins, I'm sure I did not ring the bell, 
for you know I want to sleep," said the 
well-known, vibrating voice of Lady Snow- 
berry from behind the bed-curtains. 

" It's only me ; and really an affair of 
life and death. I must speak to you, 
Lady Snowberry,'' said Missy, as she 
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opened the door and came up to the bed- 
side. 

"Miss Swindledrift ! — what — ^what can 
have happened ?" 

" Oh ! pray stop them ! — stop Mrs. Mor- 
ton ! I came on purpose to stop her from 
travelling to-day. I — I happen to know 
the roads are in a most dangerous state, 
for I heard, after I left you last night, that 
some friends of mine had been robbed by a 
gang near Eipplesdale Forest, and, as her 
husband will not be with her, I thought I 
would try to stop them. But they're gone 
before the time you told me. Could you 
not send in the direction they are gone ?" 

Lady Snowberry looked at her watch. 

"They have been gone more than an 
hour— quite impossible to overtake them— 
four of the best horses in London, from 
Quarterman." 
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** A man miglit ride quick after and over- 
take them," said Missy. 

" Very sorry, my dear, but really I have 
nothing but carriage horses in my stable. 
Could not Mrs. Dalton send, if possible, to 
overtake them ? But I really don't believe 
in the danger. I've not heard much of 
highway robbery since Wyles was taken 
and hanged at Tyburn last year. I think 
jou alarm yourself needlessly. But it's 
very kind of Mrs. Dalton to be so con- 
siderate, for I suppose she suggested the 
idea of stopping their journey." 

"Oh! no, she did not — quite the con- 
trary," said the incautious girl. But, cor- 
recting herself, she added, " Of course she 
would be anxious ; but she was not very 
well after she went home last night, and so 
I said I would come and try to prevent the 
danger for Mrs. Morton." 

" Well, I don't see anything can be done 

t2 
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— ^it is really too late," said Lady Snow- 
berry, who, after her first startling sur- 
prise, was now almost sinking to sleep 
again; and before the dismayed and per- 
plexed girl could reach the door, Lady 
Snowberry was snoring audibly. 

They seemed to have started a full hour 
before the appointed time, so perhaps Mrs. 
Morton would arrive at Ripplesdale Forest 
before dusk, and thus get safely over the 
dangerous spot. That was Missy's only 
hope as she went slowly downstairs, think- 
ing with extreme regret that nothing more 
could be done to arrest Mrs. Morton's 
journey. 

On returning home to St. James's 
Square, Miss Swindledrift was told by her 
maid that Mrs. Dalton was not very well, 
and would therefore breakfast up in her 
own room ; but that she had been inquiring 
for Miss Swindledrift, and heard with sur- 
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prise that she was riot at home, but wished 
to see her the moment she came in. What 
could she say, and what reason could she 
give for having gone out at such an un- 
usually early hour ? To a shop ? None 
were open at that hour. And then Lady 
Snowberry would be sure to talk about her 
untimely visit to her bedroom, when she 
met Mrs. Dalton that evening. Here was 
a dire perplexity — could she go again to 
Lady Snowberry, and beg her to say 
nothing ? " But she is very stupid," thought 
Missy ; " and there wiU be no making her 
understand why she should make a secret 
of it to my cousin." 

The more she thought the more per- 
plexed she felt. To gain a little time, to 
devise some plausible story without be- 
traying that she had listened to the 
•conversation with Mr. Raymond last 
night, she feigned illness, and went back 
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to bed, telling her maid to lock the door^ 
to take the key away with her, and not 
come back, or let even Mrs. Dalton into 
her room, till she rang the bell twice. 

Here we will leave her, to. cogitate over 
her difl&cult task, and proceed with poor 
Edith on her journey homewards. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

rpHE Mortons arrived at the second 
-^ stage on their homeward road, as 
Lady Snowberry said they would, in less 
than two hours after they left Berkeley 
Square. They found horses ready to take 
their carriage on without a moment's 
delay ; but here the husband and wife were 
obliged to part, and they feared that Cap- 
tain Morton would not be able to finish his 
business in London till the end of the 
week; but after the dangers and sad 
partings in the Indian war, the short sepa- 
ration of a week, at a distance of only one 
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hundred, or a hundred and twenty miles, 
was not very difl&cult to bear, so they looked 
forward with cheering hope to the prospect 
of meeting soon again. 

Edith's tears were soon dried, and she 
hastened for some time very patiently to 
the old Irish stories and wonderful legends 
of the Banshee, or "good people" (meaning 
fairies), which Nelly told with true Irish- 
flavoured wit. But later in the day she 
fell asleep, for her health was still so deli- 
cate that she soon became tired. When 
she awoke, the sun had just set behind the 
well-known hills of her own county, and 
they were approaching the beautiful wild 
glades of Eipplesdale Forest. Edith looked 
out of the window with the greatest de- 
light, and directed the attention of the ad- 
miring NeUy to the difEerent points of in- 
terest in the extensive view. 

" Oh ! it's grand intirely-the hills are 
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not SO higli as our Galtee-more, but ye 
make up for it finely by tbe trees — ^they's 
the mountains o' England; and, do you 
know, mistress, that the first big oak I seed 
'twas not till after my boy Paddy was born. 
I was right-down terrified, and nobody 
could persuade me to go near it — sure I 
was 'twould fall upon me ; and no wonder, 
for sure had I ever set eyes on a tree much 
larger than a gooseberry-bush before ; and 
them trees we are now coming to — oh ! 
ain't they grand kings, though — ^the finest I 
ever seed !" 

As they drove, after a little time, into 
the thicker part of the forest, where the 
fine oaks joined their branches over the 
road, it became nearly dark, for the moon 
had not yet risen. The postilions were 
consequently obliged to drive slower, as 
the road was not so good in the forest. 
They had still about twelve miles to travel 
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to the town where they were to change the 
last four horses that night ; and Nelly wag 
so impatient to reach it, that her lady 
might get home to rest, that she put out 
her head, and called to the postilions to 
drive as fast as they could. But at that 
moment a shot was fired, and Nelly, to her 
consternation, fancied she saw the postilion 
on the leader fall off his horse. Nelly of 
course screamed loudly, and called to James 
to come down from the box and defend her 
lady. " Jeames, Jeames, have ye no heart ?*' 
she cried. The carriage stopped, and 
James jimiped down, but was instantly 
seized upon by two strangers, who had 
emerged from under the trees. Two others 
came at the same moment round to the 
side where Edith sat, and, without saying 
a word, opened the carriage door and 
seized hold of her and Nelly. They made 
a vigorous defence; and Nelly dealt vio- 
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lent blows on the assailants with one hand, 
while she clasped her lady round the waist 
with the other. 

James had been abeady overpowered; 
and, in spite of all her efforts, Nelly's hands 
were seized and tied behind her, though 
the blows she had dealt on the two men 
with masked faces must .have left serious 
marks on them. One of the other robbers 
came up then, and the three succeeded in 
getting hold of Edith, whose eyes they 
bandaged ; while they tied a handkerchief 
over her mouth to stop her cries. 

" Oh ! murder, you're worse than the 
Indians ! Why can't ye let the darling 
lady alone ? We'll give ye as much money 
and jewels as'll make it worth your while." 

But they were deaf to Nelly's cries ; and, 
indeed, they proceeded at once to stuff up 
her mouth, and bandage her eyes, so that 
she could neither cry out, nor see that her 
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ladjr was lifted ont of the carriage, placed 
on a piDioii, and carried ofF bj a taQ man 
along one of the side glades of the forest. 

For some time afterwards Nellj stroye 
in vain to free herself, for her hands were 
tied behind her. But she snspected that 
the men were ransacking the carriage in 
which she sat, and she hoped, when thej 
had taken aQ they could get, she would be 
able to liberate herself and her lady. 

A few moments more and aU was silent, 
except a low moan, which seemed to come 
from a little distance off. By this time 
Nelly had succeeded in biting a hole in 
the bandage that was over her mouth, and 
made the best use of its liberty to utter 
loud cries for help. Then she heard 
James's voice, telling her that he was tied 
up and couldn't stir. 

** I'm tied to a tree, what can I do ?" he 
called out, in despairing tones. 
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" Sure, then, try and bite the rope that 
ties ye, and come and help your lady — but, 
by the powers, where is she gone ?" added 
Nelly, as she moved her feet about, and 

« 

felt with them in every part of the carriage. 
" Sure it's gone she is !" she exclaimed in 
horror. "May all the saints in Heaven 
defend her, the blessed darlin' !" 

James at last succeeded in carrying out 
Nelly's advice to bite through the rope, 
and contrived to disengage his arms. Then 
pulling off the bandages from his eyes, he 
rushed up to the carriage and extricated 
Nelly, but no lady was to be seen. He 
found one of the postilions in the same 
plight as he had been — tied to a tree ; while 
the other lay on the ground where Nelly had 
first seen him fall. Their first act was to 
liberate the postilion who was tied to a tree ; 
and then they proceeded to examine the 
state of the wounded man on the ground. 
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A ball from the pistol which had first been 
fired had passed through his hat, and just 
grazed the top of his head, which probably 
stunned him, and made him fall from his 
horse; and as Nelly afterwards described it, 
she "thought he was kilt iutirely ;" but in 
the fall he must have dislocated his ankle, 
for he seemed unable to stand, or even to 
mount his horse. So they placed him in 
the carriage, and James mounted the 
leaders; and, at Nelly's urgent entreaty, 
drove off as quickly as possible to the 
nearest town. 

The postilions both declared that there 
was no town nearer than the one where 
they were to have changed horses, which 
was still ten miles ofE ; and suggested that 
it would be better to go back to where 
they had last changed horses, which was 
not much more than six. But Nelly felt 
that it was most urgent to communicate 
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witli Mrs. Morton's parents as speedily as 
possible, tterefot'e she insisted upon going 
on, resolving to leave James at the town, 
to give the alarm, and send constables and 
troops, or whatever he could get, in pursuit 
of the robbers, who had evidently carried 
off her lady ; while she would proceed at 
once to Preville Court. 

The night was so dark that they pro- 
ceeded but slowly. At last the impa- 
tient Nelly had the satisfaction of seeing 
lights in the distance, and then they drove 
through the town to the *' Chequers Inp." 
It was fortunate that James was able to 
give a more intelligible account of their 
misadventure, and of the disappearance of 
Mrs. Morton, than the too eager Nelly, 
who wrung her hands, and kept imploring 
that everybody would go to the " assistance 
of her dear lady !" And would they give 
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her horses to proceed at once towards Fre- 
ville Court ? 

As the Frevilles were well known, the 
horses were brought out at once ; and the 
landlord even offered to lend her money to 
pay for the last post-horses, after promis- 
ing to consult with the head-constable of 
the town as to the best means of rescuing 
Mrs. Morton. 

So Nelly proceeded with some degree of 
hope ; but, owing to all their delays, it was 
nearly five o'clock, and the sun was just 
rising as the carriage drove into the village 
of Preville Court. Nelly knew it well, as 
she had entered Mrs. Morton's service a 
week before her wedding ; and as she passed 
near the church where the marriage had 
been solemnized, and remembered the 
parting immediately afterwards between 
the yoimg bride and her parents, she burst 
into tears, and mentally asked herself, 
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** How am I ever to stow my ugly old face 
to them, when IVe lost their darlin' child 
and her blessed babby ?" 

The Frevilles had expected their daugh- 
ter home late the night before. But when 
she did not arrive, they hoped she had 
taken their advice, and slept somewhere on 
the road. Their astonishment was great, 
therefore, at hearing a carriage and four 
drive into the courtyard soon after sun- 
rise ; and Mr. Freville ran to the window, 
and then rushed downstairs, for he had 
caught sight of Nelly's miserable face, and 
feared that some misfortune had happened 
to his child. He found her in such a 
state of agitation that it was some minutes 
before he was able to extract from her 
voluble talk exactly what had occurred; 
and then his conviction was that the rob- 
bers had taken his daughter away in hopes 
of getting some large sum of money for a 
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ransom. This had been attempted in one 
instance not very long before ; but the cele- 
brated highwayman who had attempted it 
was taken and hanged for his pains. So he 
wondered that another should have ven- 
tured on such a dangerous manoeuvre. 

Nelly was taken up to Mrs. Freville, who 
was not yet dressed; and in that lady's 
room she indulged in a good cry, in the 
poor horror-struck mother's arms. 

"Oh! then, bad luck to me, and bad 
luck to every mother's sowl of us !" she 
was beginning to say, when Mr. Freville 
came in, and said he should go off at once 
with the horses which had brought Nelly 
from Stonycroft, and ascertain what had 
been done. " Indeed, and didn't I think 
your honour would go, and so I tould them, 
at the hotel where we changed, to have 
four good bastes ready agin ye come." 

**That was very thoughtful of you," 
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said Mr. Freville ; " and I liave despatclied 
Russell to Suttonfields ; and Smart on the 
pony to Minsterton, to inform Mr. Smith, 
and see what plan he can devise." 

" And you had better send James back 
to London, as soon as you reach Ripples- 
dale, to bring Captain Morton ofE, and try 
to put him on Edith's track," said Mrs. 
Freville, as she followed him downstairs, 
^nd saw him enter the empty carriage 
which had brought Nelly there. Before it 
drove off, something occurred to her, and 
she rushed to the door just before it was 
shut, and whispered something in her 
husband's ear, in answer to which he 
said, 

" Yes, that had occurred to me also — I 
sent to Miss Warburton and Mrs. Bevan." 

The postilions, who were fully aware of 

the urgency of the case, dashed off at full 

speed, and clattered through the village at 

u2 
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Buch a rate that the poor cottagers aU 
turned out to look ; and soon the sad news 
spread among them that the young ladj, 
the sole hope of the House, for whose 
return bonfires had been prepared, and all 
kind of rejoicings were to take place, was 
said to haye been murdered or carried oS 
by highwaymen. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

WHEN Edith was carried off by the 
tall robber, she had received, in her 
struggles, a blow on the side of her head, 
which rendered her insensible for many- 
hours, so that she knew nothing of what 
became of her till the next morning. Soon 
after dawn she opened her eyes, and of 
course felt considerably astonished and 
bewildered at finding herself in a strange 
place. She was lying on a small bed, in a 
room with a vaulted stone roof, supported 
by a massive pillar in the centre. A nar- 
row ray of sunshine pierced through a 
Bmall aperture high up in the thick stone 
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wall, and shone upon the figure of an old 
woman, who was apparently fast asleep in 
a high-backed chair. 

Edith tried to move, and to recollect 
what could have occurred to bring her into 
such a strange place; and she became 
aware of a violent pain at the side of her 
head, and found that she could scarcely 
move her arms. She called out to the 
woman, but her voice seemed to produce 
no effect on the sleeper. Then she tried 
to get up, but her limbs felt so stiff she 
had great difficulty in rising. 

There was some food placed on a little 
table near her bed, and something in a cup, 
which she thought was tea. It was quite 
cold, but she tried to eat, in order to regain 
her strength, if possible. She had not 
much appetite, but what she ate seemed to 
revive her a little, and she got up and 
staggered along the stone floor to the door^ 
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It was locked, and there was no key. She 
then tried to rouse the sleeper, who opened 
her eyes with a bewildered stare, yet said 
nothing. 

Edith implored her to say where she 
was, and why she was locked in, with a 
vague kind of impression that she had been 

put into some prison by mistake. Then 
the old woman put her hands to her ears 
and mouth, and moved her lips, as if she 
were endeavouring to show that she was 
deaf and dumb ; but she seemed anxious 
that Edith should lie down again, and take 
some more of the food which remained on the 
table. Poor Edith tried to do so, and to com- 
pose herself to sleep, for she felt complete- 
ly exhausted ; and half aware that in order 
to recover her strength she must try not to 
think or wonder what strange accident had 
brought her to such an abode. The effort 
was successful, for when she again woke 
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she saw that tlie ray of sunshine from the 
high narrow window had reached quite the 
other side of the room, and that the old wo- 
man's chair was now vacant. 
• " Where can I be ?" was her first idea. 
And then suddenly the recollection of the 
highwaymen in Eipplesdale Forest darted 
through her mind ; and the vision of Nelly 
trying to defend her, and of a tall man with 
a black mask over his face, who seemed 
determined to lift her out of the carriage, 
appeared before her mind's eye. This was 
all she could remember. 

Eipplesdale Forest used to be a celebrat- 
ed place for highwaymen in her grand- 
mother's time, she now remembered, and 
again of late some robbers had infested 
it; and what else did this place remind 
her of ? She started up in her bed, and 
looked with the most anxious curiosity 
round the strange prison-like room. The 
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window was much too high for her to reach 
it, even if she could succeed in dragging 
the old woman's chair under and standing * 
on it. There was no other furniture in 
the room except the small three-legged 
table, on which she saw more eatables had 
been placed. But she got up and tried the 
door, which was still locked ; and then she 
examined the walls all round, to see if there 
was any other exit. The corners of the room 
farthest from the narrow window were 
rather dark, so she felt anxiously in the 
joints of the stones for any indication of an 
outlet, but without success. She then lay 
down again, and watched the massive stone 
wall with a kind of vague hope that the 
brighter light might reach something to 
solve the mystery of her abode. 

As she lay there, in a kind of helpless 
bewilderment, she heard a sound like that 
of wild fowl skimming the surface of water. 
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Yes, there was a plashing sound just under 
the window — a moat perhaps ; and again 
she started up, and examined the large 
stone pillar that supported the roof, and 
reminded her strangely of something she 
had before seen. Where was it? At 
Delamere ? Then she ran round the room 
again, and felt all the inequaKties of the 
stones. Could she have been brought to 
Delamere ? 

She was still searching and wondering^ 
when the last ray of sunshine died away, 
and she was left nearly in the dark. If 
this was Delamere, it must be on the 
western side; and the secret passage which 
she had traversed with the old nurse must 
run either outside or underneath this very 
room. Then she felt all the stones on the 
floor, to find out whether any of them 
would indicate an opening to something 
below. But it became so dark that, after 
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knocking herself several times against the 
wall and the centre pillar, she groped 
towards the bed, and lay down in a state 
of exhaustion, and yet excitement, which 
prevented her from sleeping for several 
hours. 

At last she was just sinking to sleep 
when a low moan reached her ears. She 
started up, and listened attentively. Again 
she heard it, but so faintly that it seemed 
as if it were a long distance off — certainly 
not in the same room, for it had a muffled 
sound, as if it only reached her ears through 
thick walls. Yet it made her long for day. 
light, that she might pursue her search, 
and, if possible, climb up to the window. 
So she tried to sleep again, that she might 
regain more strength for the important 
search. 

She must have slept several hours, for 
when she next awoke the ray of sunlight 
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had passed over tlie arm-cliair, and reach- 
ed her bed. The old woman was not 
there, but she must have entered the room 
that morning, for there were some fresh 
eatables, and the large cup of tea was still 
warm. She felt that this long sleep had 
done her much good, for she ate her break- 
fast with a far better appetite, and the side 
of her head was much less painful. In 
great delight, and thankfulness for her re- 
turning strength, she contrived to move her 
bed towards the window. It was of mass- 
ive oak, and very heavy, but by degrees 
she pushed it nearer the window. In doing 
this a piece of old carpet, which covered 
part of the room, moved with it, and, to 
her great delight, disclosed, just under 
where the bed had been, a wooden kind of 
trap-door. Could she open it? She re- 
membered having seen Nurse Ayres press 
her finger on some mysterious spot at the 
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side of doors whicli barred the passage, so 
she diligently searched and pressed all 
round. 

At last a kind of bolt gave way under 
her finger, and a small aperture became 
visible. Then she tried to lift up the 
board a little, and could see steps going 
down. With revived hope and energy she 
pulled more, and gradually lifted the board 
quite up. All was dark, and she had no 
means of getting a light. 

If this place was really Delamere, she 
must suspect the old woman of keeping her 
prisoner for some wicked purpose; and 
she shuddered as she thought of Mrs. Dal- 
ton's vindictive face. 

But could she venture down the narrow 
stairs or steps in total darkness ? While 
she was debating upon this important 
point, she again heard the moan which 
had disturbed her in the night — ^more dis- 
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tinctly — it now seemed to come up from 
below. 

"Is anyone there?" she called out, as 
she went down a few steps, and put her 
head as low as possible, that her voice 
might reach the sufferer, without, if possi- 
ble, being heard by her jailors. " Who is 
there? Are you suffering? Can I do 
anything for you ?' 

Then the moans sounded louder, and 
she fancied a voice spoke. 

"Can I come down to you? Tell me 
what to do." She thought she heard the 
voice say " Come." So she ventured down 
a few more steps, and then as her eyes got 
accustomed to the darkness, she fancied 
that she saw a faint glimmering of light 
lower down, so she cautiously proceeded 
down what she now found to be a winding 
staircase. Again she called out, '* Where 
are you ? who is there ? Another groan, 
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and then a sound as if some one were 
speaking with great effort : " Come and — 
come and save me, whoever you are, and — 
you shall be well rewarded." 

*' Who are you ? Tell me, for I want so 
much to help you." 

" Come — come — I am a prisoner in my 
own house — God forgive me, I am dying!" 

Her grandfather ! and still alive ! could 
it be, and imprisoned here at Delamere ! 
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